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SUCCESS AND YOUR LOVE LIFE 


WRITER who had published one book which didn’t sell 

came to me recently (this is a true story) with another book 

he was writing and offered me five hundred dollars if I'd 

tell him what was wrong with it. I discovered he could 

easily afford the money. He had a good subject. He had been 

rejected repeatedly and no one could or would tell him what the 

trouble was. I discovered that the style in his manuscript, unlike 

that of his talk or his letters, was overwritten, with lush spots— 

“the luminous pearl of approaching day... the flush of a robin’s 

breast,” etc. He was in time convinced but—what to do about it? 
I asked him what he thought about while he was writing. 


He pondered, broke down: “I imagine two beautiful girls are 
looking over my shoulder while I write.” 

“Why two?” I asked him. He said he was “very ardent”. 

“One thing at a time,” I advised and I had him rewrite a page 
with ME looking over his shoulder. It was much better, much. No 
pearls or robin’s breasts. “You kill my inspiration.” he grumbled. 
“Good!” I answered. He revised, following this and other sug- 
gestions. The book will be printed. I collected. 

Moral: picking out flaws in a manuscript is easy; anybody 
can do it; but the critic who knows writers as well as writing, 
sympathizes, grasps causes of troubles, is articulate and honest— 
he alone is worth your money. How many critics have this ability? 
Think this over, investigate. Don’t waste your time and money on 
amateur critics. You'll find the truth and the constructive help you 
need if you'll knock on the door of Uzzell & Uzzell in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


Admittance won't cost fees for rich men. Our fees are not yet 
inflated: $5 for an editorial appraisal, $10 for a consultation criti- 
cism, for single manuscripts, fact or fiction. Fees for novels on 
request. Write for our free pamphlet, “Literary Services”, inform- 
ing, giving advice of noted writers we have trained. All inquiries 
answered personally and promptly. 


Veterans Accepted Under G. |. Bill of Rights 


Thomas H. Uzzell ¢ Camelia W. Uzzell 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
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Taxies and Typewriters 
Sir: 

I want to thank the Writer’s Dicest. With 
my limited education, I found many encour- 
aging words in your Dicest. I learned the art 
of placing a sentence in the proper place. 

For eight years I kept a diary. When my mss. 
was completed I had to find an agent. Once 
again your Dicest gave me the answer. I saw 
the name of Eleanor King, 19 W. 44th St., 
N.Y.C., and because I drive a taxicab in that 
district, I went in to see her. After reading my 
mss. she said such a book will hit the jackpot. 
It will amaze and amuse every one because it is 
truthful. 

After a few short weeks Miss King called me 
up and said my book was accepted. All I had 
to do was to prove I was a real cab driver. So 
we went to E. P. Dutton and I said this is me. 

My book, “My Flag Is Down,” the diary of 
a New York cab driver, went on sale March 29, 
1948. 

With my undying gratitude, I want to thank 
everyone, especially the WriTER’s DicEsT. 

James MareEsca, 
319 Pearl Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


© Reader Maresca's book, “My Flag Is Down”, 
published by Dutton, is enjoying an excellent sale. 
Congratulations to ‘Miss King for first spotting it—Ed. 


$2,500 Book Contest 
Sir: 
A $2,500 Christian Biography and/or Mis- 
sionary Book Contest has been: announced by 
the editors of the Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Zondervans have felt the need for biography 
and missionary manuscripts and hope to uncover 
some unusual material in either or both of these 
fields, 

Three prizes are being offered: $2,000 first 
prize, $350 second prize and $150 third prize. 

Rules which govern the contest are as follows: 

1. A total of $2,500 is being offered in awards 
—$2,000 first prize, $350 second prize, $150 
third prize. Half of each of the three prizes will 
be an outright award and the other half an 
advance on royalty. 

2. Any land, country and missionary move- 
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Is your story 


dressed to sell? 





This one has it, you tell 

yourself — action, sus- 
pense, drama, a heroine with more curves 
than a mountain highway. But check— 
before you seal the envelope — does it 
look neat and professional? No messy 
erasures, gouges, smears? Clothes make 
the manuscript, too! —Is yours dressed 
to sell? 

It is if it’s typed on Eaton’s Corrasable 
Bond! This famous paper has a patented 
surface that erases without a trace! 
Words, sentences, even whole para- 
graphs, vanish with just an ordinary pen- 
cil eraser. Re-typing looks clean, sharp, 
ready to be read. No wonder Corrasable 
is called the “author’s bond”. It’s an au- 
thor’s third hand! 

See your stationer for a demonstration. 
Or a dime and this coupon brings you a 
generous sample to try yourself. 


CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. D, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 





City State 





Tins dite ons cams ate en enw Gee ens einen es eens 


ee ee 


t Publishing Co. Monthly, 
ffice, Cincinsati, o., USK 





WRITER’s DIGEST 





EYE-SAVER COPYHOLDER 


with Line Indicator. Saves eye-strain, 
aids accuracy & speed. All steel— 
Folds—Holds 10-lb. book $2.00 


Money back if not delighted 


TRUELINE MFG. CO. 
378 N. Lake Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 











TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Pro writers need pro typing. Your mss. deserves the 
professional look that may mean the difference be- 
tween sale and rejection by the editor. Original and 
free carbon mailed flat with your mss. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Only fifteen cents per page. 


NORMAN SILBERT 
2066 Creston Ave. New York 53, N. Y. 











NV AHL Ml 
ND WAITING 


Under personal direction of 


Frederic Taubes 
Oil Painting 
Jacob Getlar Smith 
Watercolor 

















Silvio Scionti — Piano 





Robert P. Tristam Coffin 
Poetry and Short Story 


Corpus Christi 
Fine Arts Colony 


June 1-14 
Tuition $25.00 
College Credit $35.00 
Registration fee — $10.00 


For further information write to: 


GLENNA HOLLAWAY 
Publicity Chairman 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times 
Corpus Christi, Texas 











ment may be selected as the theme of the 
manuscript; or, any Christian personality, either 
contemporary or of history, may be the theme 
of the biography manuscript. 

3. Manuscripts must be postmarked no later 
than midnight, April 30, 1949. 

4. Only manuscripts with a minimum of 
40,000 and a maximum of 75,000 words will 
be considered. 

5. The publishers reserve the right to publish 
any of the material submitted on a regular roy- 
alty basis. 

6. All manuscripts must be type written, 
double-spaced, on one side of an 8% x 11 inch 
sheet of paper. 

7. Address manuscripts to: 

Tue Eprrors, 

$2,500 Christian Biography and/or 
Missionary Book Contest, 

ZONDERVAN PuBLIsHING Housz, 

847 Ottawa Ave. N.W., 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


Boston Vacation 
Sir: 

The Blue Pencil Club, Boston, has recently 
acquired a century old Colonial mansion with 
seven acres of lawns, gardens and forest in 
Merrimac, Mass. To this place we would weél- 
come writers as summer guests at rates ranging 
from $25 to $50 weekly or at reduced rates 
to deserving writers, 

We would also welcome suggestions and as- 
sistance from other writers, and all letters will 
receive a prompt reply. 

We also plan to hold weekly or monthly 
meetings. The place is located on Route 110 at 
40 East Main Street, Merrimac, Mass. 

Jean ANDERSON Hoppe, 
Buve Penciz Crus, 
126 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Tele Originals 


Sir: 

Associated Television Productions is currently 
engaged in securing manuscripts of plays speci- 
fically written for television presentation. There 
are, however, certain considerations of which 
your writers should be made aware before sub- 
mitting any manuscripts for our approval. 

Inasmuch as television is in an experimental 
stage as far as dramatic productions are con- 
cerned, it is necessary that all manuscripts pre- 
sented to us for approval shall be originals and 
not adaptations of any printed work. 

It is also necessary that prior to submission of 
manuscripts, the writer shall send us a letter re- 
questing our statement of policy concerning the 
use of all material. We will not open any mail 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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addressed to us if it appears that a script is 
included unless we have on record the name and 
address of such writer and a written release for 
the use of his material. Such release forms will 
be sent to any individual upon request with the 
statement of policy. 

We are interested, after having been given 
written releases, in securing plays of all de- 
scriptions geared for twenty-five minutes running 
time. The set shall be simple and consist of one 
set only, and the maximum number of characters 
in any play shall be six. We want comedy and 
dramatic vehicles but will not consider costume 
dramas unless the setting is simple and the cos- 
tumes easily obtainable. 

We will pay prices up to fifty dollars per script 
upon production and the author will be notified 
fully of the date of production and time. He will 
get full credit for anything which we produce 
and will thereby pave the way for special con- 
sideration in anything further which he may 
write. 

Our prime motive is to develop new writers 
specifically for television and to create a market 
for products of this nature. 


Jor, CHaRLEs, 

Associated Television Productions, 
204 Pennsylvanie Bldg., 

N.W. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Dig 
Sir: 

Jack Hamilton’s article, “What’s Your Angle?” 
(Feb. 48) was right down the gut. It will be a 
long time before you publish another article that 
gets right down to the bedrock of successful ar- 
ticle writing in such a clear, practical manner. 

During 12 years of professional writing I have 
been appalled by the laziness of many would-be 
writers. They want the money, they want the 
glory . . . but God forbid that they work hard 
to get either! I have observed the beginnings of 
many would-be writers, and only those who did 
as Jack Hamilton advises—i.e., dig, dig, dig for 
material — ever advanced beyond the piddling 
Stage. 

Jack Hamilton said it all in his article. I just 
wanted to let you know that at least one writer- 
teacher agrees heartily. 

Foy Evans, 
134 S. Jackson Street, 
Americus, Georgia. 


Yoo Hoo 
Sir: 

Are there any persons in Paterson or vicinity 
who have the “writing bug?” If so, this is an 
invitation to get together with a view toward 
forming a local writer’s club. 

Write, or phone ARmory 4-9365-R. 

Frank GREGILOVICH, 
24 No. Bridge Street, 
Paterson 2, N. J. 


BEGINNER EARNS 

$1,819. 
“Today I received a check for 
$165 for a story. Another I 
sold for $34. The other day I 
counted up just how much I 
made previously. It amounted 
to $1,620.00. Not bad for a 
beginner, is it?”—Mrs. L. I. 
Gray, 579 E. McHarg Ave., 
Stamford, Texas. 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?” 
..- HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to 
get_busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘“‘know-how.’’ Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty = in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Desk 
Method is today aS men and women of ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . hel ing them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50'a d $1 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. Here your talent grows under the su 2 
of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t ~~! you to read this 
author and that author or to sal his oe 5 a don’t give 
you rules and theories to abso A. aims to 
teach you to express yourself in . own camel style. You 
“— - =“ own home, on Led own time. 

ach week you receive actual newspaper-type 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan SS 
stories are then returned to us and we put them A a 
y nomaageen so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
“‘feel’’ of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are goin 

When a magazine returns a story, one ree a the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The . tells you where you are wrong, and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 








A Chance To Test 
Yourself—FREE VETERANS: 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells yn you possess the funda This course 
mental qualities necessary to success 
ful writing—acute See. approved 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You 
enloy toting we oe. pa! free. Just piney ne 
mail the coupon low and see what 
our editors think about you. News- ans Tra n- 
paper Institute of America One Park ing 
ESS ad New York 16, N. Y. (Founded » 














Ke per Institute of America 
~~ k Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ae me without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about 2 for profit, as promised in 
Warrer’s Diczst, April 


Mr. 

MYB.f oo. eee e eee cece cere eee ete c ee eere re seeaeseeeanenees 

Miss 

oe eee ee 
if ligible under the @. f. Bill of Rights 

Saal Gopoen —« 3 yeonfidential No eome will call. 7-D-568 








Copyright 1948, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Offers her inspiring, yet practical 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines ed a . step guidance. Fach plan 
runs about 350, 

Also, personal iain In short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 
stories. 

Write for particulars 

745 S$. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For ten years I have given writers an understanding and 
intelligent service. They now say: “Excellent” 
“very nicely done’... “It’s perfect!” Prices tailored 
to your requirements—and to fit your pocketbook. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 











REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
CRITICISM—EDITING—GHOSTWRITING 


make yours a professional manuscript 


82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 
Virginia 9-7808 








5th Annual 
SOUTHWEST WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 


Members have sold to quality magazines, 
to the big slicks, pulps, newspapers, the 
movies and book publishers . . . Why 
don't you attend? Do something about 
your unsold manuscripts? Meet editors, 
publishers, a Hollywdod representative? 
. . « Literary contest. $1,000 in prizes. 
AT THE SAME TIME . . . Enjoy a Gulf 
Coast holiday. Sailing. Swimming. Semi- 
tropical moon. Sun with a caress. Texas 
hospitality. Swank hotel headquarters. 
Ask for program. 


Director Dee Woods 
406 So. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Texas 


June 6, 7, 8, 9th, "48 
SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 


WriTER’s DIcEsT 
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Better Farms 
Sir: 

This will advise that Better Farms has been 
purchased by Franklin P. Roger and Associates, 
publishers of Everybody’s Daily, largest foreign 
Janguage newspaper in the nation. Editorial 
offices have been moved from Pulaski, N.Y. to 
Buffalo. 

We are in the market for “success” features, 
500-1500 words, highlighting how one person, 
family or community are building the farming 
profession. We want articles on good breeding, 
particularly from the high-calibre stockman’s 
angle. Writers have a better chance of selling 
us if they include 3 x 5 glossy prints to illustrate, 
We pay 1% cents a word, average, but will go 
higher to finished writers. We print two full 
pages of photos—the oddity type—and pay $3 
to $5 each depending upon the subject and the 
calibre of photography. We are stocked with 
poetry, but can use well-written articles of the 
woman’s life on the farm. We publish for readers 
in the northeastern states, largely New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey and West Vir- 
ginia, but accept an occasional article on New 
England. We are also interested in 4-H Club, 
Future Farmer, and other youth bits of news. 
Need photos badly for these. AH material 
written for us should be slanted entirely from 
the rural angle. 

Better Farms has 86,000 subscribers. The 
publication is only eight years old. We have 
now started a drive to enlarge this circulation, 
so we’re dressing the publication considerably. 

We promise prompt reports on material sub- 
mitted, but since we print but twice monthly and 
pay on publication, we would like for the writer 
to give us at least two weeks reading time. 

Rosert W. Warp, 
Managing Editor, 
Better Farms, 
Everybody’s Bldg., 
Buffalo 12, N. Y. 


The Reluctant Author 
Sir: 

Don’t tell me this stuff isn’t catching. 

I have never encouraged my son, age 8, in 
the writing game, believing that by the time he 
reaches 15 or so he might show an interest in 
plumbing or some equally stable profession. 

I recognized Fate this evening when Gary pre- 
sented me with the enclosed story he had dashed 
off while I was grinding out a western. I am 
not sure that it isn’t a much better story than 
my western. 

When I informed him that I was sending it 
to a magazine, my son shed tears. ‘“‘Will the man 
give it back to me?” 

Here’s what he wrote: 


MY DOG PRINCE 
By Gary Hartsockx 


When I first got Prince he was afraid of me 
and daddy, but he liked mommy because the 
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owner of him had been a lady. Now he isn’t 
afraid of me. He can shake hands and speak. 
He also likes to play with a sack. Prince 
knows he’s home. 

Garotp HartTsock, 
Joseph, Oregon. 


Free Lemonade 
Sir: 

These guys and gals who write to your maga- 
zine with information on how to live on six 
smackers a week in Boiled Beef, N. Dakota, or 
how to exist on eleven pesos per in Hot Pastrami, 
Alabama, hand me a royal tickle in the la bonza. 

Brother—the cheapest and best place in the 
world to pass away the months on peanuts is 
right yar in Li’l Ol’ New Yawk, suh. You get 
free lemonade at the Automat. They have 
glasses filled with ice and lemon. You are sup- 
posed to drop a nickel in the slot and add tea. 
But you fool ’em. You take the glass with the 
lemon and ice and add free sugar at a table— 
and presto! Free lemonade. 


You can get free haircuts at any barber 
college. The museums are free. You can deliver 
your manuscripts to editors in person and get 
rejection slips without postage costs. When you 
are hungry, go to Gimbel’s basement. There 
demonstrators hand out tasty morsels of their 
sponsor’s products. There are free concerts in the 
park, shower baths and instructions in how to 
pluck a chicken, 

Seriously, I’d like to add that by contacting 
editors who request cartoons via your columns I 
have sold batches of sketches. In my opinion, 
your mag is the best thing to come my way 
since Aunt Tessie got her garter belt caught in 
the Bendix. 

ArT Ross, 
111-14 76th Ave., 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 


Indian Writer 
Sir: 

My third year of subscription to the WRITER’s 
Diczst is running out now, and I feel it my 
duty to inform you that I know no other journal 
so helpful and inspiring to a writer. This I say 
after examining about twelve journals on writ- 
ing, of which ten are published in America. My 
gratitude to the WriTER’s DicEst is also due to 
the many friendships I made through its pages. 
I found every one of them congenial and pleas- 
antly communicative. 

I have so far written about forty short-stories 
in English of lengths from 1,000 to 7,500 words 
in various journals in India. I would be glad 
to exchange ideas with writers in U.S.A. who 
are like myself in fiction-writing. 

S. H. Rau, 
GPO Box 57, 
Nagpur, India. 


Aprit, 1948 





* HOW TO.WRITE a 


The Short 


hy KENNETH ~ : reese 
PAYSON % th) y 


KEMPTON 


Practical, illuminating advice from a 
highly successful writer — for everyone 
who thinks he can write if he only 
knew how to begin. $3.00 


k HARVARD university PREss * 














OUTDOOR STORIES BOUGHT 
For southern Hunting, Fishing and Flying magazine 
'50 to 2000 Words — Usual Rates Paid 
Must be accompanied by pictures or sketches. 
Submit for approval to 
OUTDOOR SPORTSMAN 
109 Commerce Little Rock, Arkansas 
Subscription Rates: $2 Per Year, 2 Years $3.00. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed expertly and promptly. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
50c per 1000, carbon free. 
RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Piace Indianapolis 2, Ind. 











WRITERS' COLONY 


You are Ban sg 4 invited to spend your ——— in N. H, 
July-Au Personal Private Instr. (Criticism by mail all’ ps 
1. 





























1—WI maee HERE’S HOW! (Basic Techniqee) 

2—W ERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). ..:.- .! 
3—Ww ERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everythi . 
4—W ERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique ps 00 
5—W ERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders) 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (Eight Patterns Expl.).. 3.00 


MILDRED I. REID 
21312 Ridge Blvd. Evanston, lilinols 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation — Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, "Appetites Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for “sald") 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., 





3,000 uniquel complete. word lists with rare words 
defined. 60, terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7"x9'/2" pages. Bound in Buckram. 


This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which A covers and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses It. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price ” 50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. ig Poss., $4.80 money order. Ye & $4.80 
(U.S. 9); money order Foreign, $5.00 (U.S. $), money 
order or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 
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MISSOURI WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI JUNE 7-16 


Ten Days of Conferences and Lectures 


POETRY © SHORT STORY © NOVEL © NON-FICTION 

@ THOMAS DUNCAN, novelist, short story writer, 
author of "Gus the Great. 

@ EDA LOU WALTON, poetess, 
editor of "This Generation.” 

@ JOHN T. FREDERICK, author, critic, former con- 
ductor of "Of Men and Books.’ 

® ANDREW LYTLE novelist, ai of "A Name 
for Evil," and ' ‘the Long Night 

@ HERSCHEL BRICKELL, lecturer, editor of O'Henry 
Memorial Short Story ‘volumes. 

@ FRANK L. MOTT. Pulitzer Prize Winner, author 

od 

& 


anthologist, co- 


of "Golden Multitudes.” 


CHARLES SHATTUCK, co-founder of Accent, 
University of Illinois, English Dept. 


WILLIAM PORTER, free-lance writer of non- 
fiction for national magazines. 


Write for Complete Information to 


WILLIAM PEDEN 
203 A JESSE HALL COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF READ EXTRA FIRST PAGE 

50c PER 1,000 WORDS MAILED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


BOX 386 HELMUTH, N. Y. 





Publicity for Authors, Books 
and Publishers 

Among our clients: Columbia University 

Press, Doubleday, Knopf, Rinehart, Win- 

ston and others. 


BENN a ASSOCIATES 
47 E. 61 St. N. Y. 21 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 


Box 333 Fairmont, Minnesota 
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yf action _ineidents—all written 
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ords—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 

cessful using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One client sold 3 

stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Grief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 
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Designs 
Sir: 

The conversion of Designs magazine from a 
trade journal into a consumer publication for 
the 11 Western states and Texas was announced 
by Carl A. Pierson, Editor, Bottini Publishing 
House, 6705 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. 

Editorial material will consist of the theories, 
techniques and trends now available and planned 
for the American interior. It will range from 
how motion picture interiors affect the American 
home to the very accessories which can enhance 
that home—lamps, fabrics, ceramics, glassware, 
floor coverings, wall coverings. In summation, 
anything and everything that has to do with 
the creation of interiors—custom designed or 
mass produced. 

Since the publication will be aimed at the 
connoisseur of the American home—the home- 
makers — editorial material must be factual, 
authentic and professionally written. 


Word rates are increased from 1%c to 2 
a word. Payment for photographs is $3.50 each, 
black and white only. Photographs must be 8 by 
10, glossy, completely indentified on reverse side. 
Material should run between 500 to 2500 words, 
except on special assignments. 

Personality articles will be held at a minimum 
and queries are recommended. The emphasis 
will convert to the actual subject matter, that is, 
the item, design, idea or subject under discussion. 

Cart A. Pierson, Editor, 
6705 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


Babies & Typewriters 
Sir: 

Jean Reiman (‘Babies and Typwriters Mix,” 
March WD) had three babes, the oldest not 
yet four. . . . My own three arrived, believe it 
or not before I had been married twenty-three 
months! I had no outside help—but I did not 
become an automaton merely because I had to 
wash seven times a week! Life went on as usual 
—and so did my writing! In fact I, like Madame 
Schumann-Heink, found “a new note for every 
baby.” The twins, now 6, and their little sister, 
now 5, have supplied me with endless material 
—hbecause their inquisitive ‘“Why-What-Whenr- 
Where-Who-HOW” routine has provoked a bit 
of deep thinking on my part. A child never 
accepts a statement as a fact—until he has dis 
sected it and examined its every component. 

My babes, as I have said, have given me 
limitless story material , . . About 50 juveniles, 
based on their actual experiences, were published 
in a Sunday school magazine in 1945... 
children liked the Blackie-Blondie-Glennid stories, 
and requested the editor to continue the series 
. . . Sometimes two of my juvenile stories (one 
with my by-line—one without) would appear in 
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the same issue, because my babes supplied me 
so lavishly with material! 

I’ve written a daily social column for the local 
paper and a weekly column for a magazine, 
while doing all my housework, gardening and 
free lance writing on the side—and I thought 
it only an ordinary accomplishment . . . True, 
there was no time for fancy teas—no bridge 
parties—but I preferred banging at my type- 
writer. The children’s father isn’t with us any 
more, but I know, from past experience, that 
we usually get out of life exactly what we put 
into it . . . Into mine I am putting the faith 
that. I can succeed despite heavy odds—BE- 
CAUSE of them, in fact. . . . I am the fool 
of whom Henry Ford said, ““—does not know it 
can not be done, and so—goes ahead and does 
it. Evra CHRISTIAN, 

P.O. Box 216, 
Cleveland, Tennessee. 


The Opposition 
Sir: 

Masses & Mainstream, a new monthly cul- 
tural magazine, will appear on March 1, it was 
announced today by the editors. The new pub- 
lication combines the weekly New Masses and 
the literary quarterly Mainstream. 

Marxist in its editorial outlook, the magazine 
will publish articles on cultural and political 
questions, as well as fiction, poetry, and drawings. 

The editor of Masses & Mainstream is Samuel 
Sillen, who served with both previous publica- 
tions, and the associate editors are Herbert 
Aptheker, Lloyd L. Brown, and Charles Hum- 
boldt. 

Contributing editors include John Howard 
Lawson; Howard Fast, Shirley Graham, Barbara 
Giles, W. E. B. DuBois, Paul Robeson and Wil- 
liam Gropper. 

The first issue features an article on “Picasso 
at Work” by Louis Parrot, “The Lesser Evil” by 
Herbert Aptheker, “We Were Nice People” by 
Barbara Giles, “Blues for Jimmy,’ a poem by 
Thomas McGrath, stories by Phillip Bonosky and 
Sanora Babb, drawings by Picasso, William 
Gropper, Robert Gwathmey. 

Single copies of the monthly will sell for 35 
cents. The annual subscription rate is $4.00. 

Masses & MAINSTREAM, 
832 Broadway, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


San Diego Writers 
Sir: 

THE PADRES, oldest commercial writing 
group in San Diego, is looking for new members. 
Men only, seriously interested in producing sale- 
able magazine fiction, slick and pulp, articles, 
novels. No dilettantes. We meet twice a month 
for manuscript reading and shop talk. Any 
interested newcomers please write, 

Hat G. Evarts, 
3644 Jackdaw, 
San Diego, Calif. 
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1948 


16 YEARS OF SALES 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


For 16 years we have told you how SSW 
students sell and keep on selling. For 16 years 
we have been teaching people to write for 
money. When you enroll for this course you 
have at your disposal 16 years of experience 
to supply the experience you yourself haven't 
had the chance to obtain. 


This course occupies its unique position 
because it is a combination of the three com- 
mercial sides of the writing business—the 
viewpoint of the successful author, the suc- 
cessful publisher and the successful agent. 
For that very reason the course is practical 
and not academic. The three angles con- 
verge on one point—sales. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and con- 
tinue to get their share of checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at good rates. Since all work is personal 
and individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR Is included: with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still oe ig with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best In the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on @ 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 


The coupon below could be the beginning of yeur suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 
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VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have () do not have (1) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 





EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








WAIT A MINUTE! 
YOU HAVE A DATE AT HUCKLEBERRY THIS SUMMER! 


The Writers’ Conference that gets results. Write for leafict. 


HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP-CAMP 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 
Open July-August 
Poetry—Short Story—Novel—Radio Script— Juvenile Fiction 
Nature Appreciation—Painting—H andcrafts 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 

















ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 


BIG DIME'S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY — for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 
5—How To Protect Your S 








9—How To Write Your Life Story 
10—How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
11—How To Market Your Story 
12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on_ The Plot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy” sent 
free upon request. 
PLOT CARDS, 10 Cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE. 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY 
Dent, 466, 8161 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


Literary Short Stories 
Sir: 

Some years ago we made an introductory offer 
plan, at the suggestion of Wrirer’s DicEst, in 
which subscribers to the Dicest would receive 
back copies of Story at 25c a copy. 

Story is becoming an enlarged quarterly for 
subscribers only, and where available in the few 
bookstores and newsstands where we will dis- 
tribute, it will be $1 a copy. At this new rate 
we will have to discontinue the back number 
offer, but as an introductory offer to Dicesr 
readers, current issues of the magazine would be 
available at 65c a copy. 

Wuir Burnet, 
Tue Story Press, 
116 East 30th Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 4-7530 


A Cute One 
Sir: 

The Flying Fish is a clearing house for in- 
formation about “little magazines” and non- 
commercial presses. It is distributed free to 
interested parties. Though the entire contents 
are prepared by the editor, I believe the maga- 
zine might be of distinct interest to those 
writers who are certain of their talent but who 
have been unable to place their manuscripts 
with commercial mediums. 

J. C. Crews, Editor, 
520 East 13th St., 
New York 9, N. Y. 


Humor Shorts 
Sir: 

One thing I’d like to see in WD is more 
comprehensive market reports on written humor. 
I’m referring to the short stuff, about 500 words 
in length, such as is found in Post Scripts of the 
S.E.P. And how about an article on the same 
subject? 

There was a report on this in the °47 Year 
Book by Charles McCormack, but he was writing 
about the cartoon markets mainly and only men- 
tioned written humor in passing, so the report 
was only fairly good in this respect. Yet it was 
the best list of markets for humor copy that I've 
ever seen, and I’ve saved it ever since, 

Incidentally, if there’s a writers group in 
Brooklyn or lower Manhattan who have room 
for another member, I wish they’d get in touch 
with me. I’ve sold a little to the pulps, and I'd 
like to kick some problems around with a couple 
of other writers once in a while. 

Sam HoFFMAN, 
1060 Union Street, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


© The ‘48 Yearbook, on sale April 1, will contain 
another up-to-date listing by Mr. McCormack—Ed. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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More Dough 
Sir: 


Kindly grant me space to send my grateful 
appreciation to the 216 readers of WD who took 
the time to send me comments upon my letter 
“Base Fee For Correspondents?” that appeared 
As my working schedule 
permits a personal reply will be sent your 


in your January issue. 


readers. 


Since 1925 I have been earning my bread 
through writing and I have never seen the time 
when the professional free lance was in a worse 
shape (not even during the depression) than he 
is in the Constantly Advancing Prices Era of 


1948. 

Let us face facts. 
tion prices and the 
ee eee 


same. 


Unless justified increases in rates are given 
writers the day is not far off when publications 
will have to fill their pages with “stuff” they 
“get” from that curse of the free 
the writer content to give 
away his work simply to see his name in print! 

I know of no greater service that could be 
performed by WD for the field of free lance 
writing, than for you to have the courage to 
open your columns and let everyone be heard 
fairly and without censorship on the unhealthy 


are able to 
lance profession . . . 


situation now existing in the free lance field. 


Joun D. STAnarp, 
P.O. Box 306, 


Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


He's Off! 
Sir: 


About a year ago I decided to try writing. 


Just as a hobby writer. 


ApriL, 1948 


Advertising rates, subscrip- 
“take home pay” of editors 
have advanced annually throughout the past few 
the rates paid for manuscripts, 
with far too few exceptions, have remained the 








ARE YOU OVERLOOKING PROFITS 


FROM SCREEN SALES? 
Markets are wide open for outstanding Origi- 
nals, Books or Plays. Evidence of this is the high 
price paid for acceptable material. 
| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both Individual Criticism and 
Sales Service for Screen Stories and Book Pub- 
lications. 
Write for FREE Booklet— 
WRITING AND SELLING SCREEN STORIES 
And Getting Yourself Published. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established (1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








$7000 in 
PRIZE AWARDS 


DEADLINE JUNE 1: Prizes awarded at 
Eighth Annual 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
July 6, 7, 8, 9 10 
Studebaker Theater and Fine Arts Building 


Morning, afternoon and evening Workshops and 
Clinics (manuscript criticism) in Short Story, 
Novel, Juvenile Fiction, Non-Fiction, Playwriting, 
Poetry, with expert instructors in technique. 
Round Tables, Forums. Important writers, editors, 
publishers, from all parts of the U. S. 


Send stamped addressed No. 10 return en- 
velope for Contest rules and information to 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, Dept. B 


410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Mlinois 





I bought WD at a newsstand for a few months 


and then last spring became a subscriber to it. 


During this past week I received my first 








check. 
for a little article I submitted. 


If it hadn’t been for your magazine, I- would 


probably still be only thinking about writing. 


Cart E. Sasray, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 


It is for $10.00 from a trade journal 


CAN GENIUSES SPELL? 


Some can ... some can’t. If you feel that you’ve 
just written a masterpiece but blush for the spelling, 
why not let an expert manuscript typist care of 


it for you? 
LYNNE LOVELACE 


WA. 8 — 4620 
720 West 170th St. New York 32, N. Y. 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 

e $1,230 for a magazine story! 

e $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

e $300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
¢ "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
e Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 
help you. 

Professional fiction 

handled on 10%, an 

we help you sell 

highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


lf you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.00 the year; $4.00 for two 
years; $2.50 the year in Canada, $3.00 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days for change 
to take effect and send both new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS 
readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; dis- 
tribution at home and abroad. 

lf you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 
(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 


















We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 
cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6 -------PENNSYLVANIA 
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Rice 
Sir: 

Beginning on April 1, we are raising our 
base rate from half a cent a word to one cent 
a word. Payment will be on acceptance instead 
of on publication as heretofore. 

Rice News is a trade publication serving 
growers and millers in the rice-growing areas 
of South Louisiana, East Texas and Arkansas. 
We need articles to 3,000 words on any practical 
topic of interest to our readers. New develop- 
ments in the industry, improved methods of 
raising rice, short-cuts of particular value to 
the rice grower, more efficient use of farm 
machinery, human interest stories of growers who 
have in some way achieved success against 
obstacles, market developments—these are a very 
few of the hundreds of subjects available. 

We do want photographs wherever possible. 

Stories on the technical aspects of rice grow- 
ing and on research from qualified writers are 
desired also if they are written in an interesting, 
non-technical style. 

Short items of news interest for our “Rice 
in the News” column are invited. 

We do not want rewrites of government bul- 
letins and handouts. 

Contributors should of course be thoroughly 
familiar with rice growing and should preferably 
be resident in the areas mentioned. We particu- 
larly need a farm writer in Crowley, La. 


J. Howarp Levegue, Editor, 


Rice News, 

P. O. Box 893, 

Lake Charles, Louisiana. 
Back Copies 
Sir: 


As your readers probably know, we English 
are in the unfortunate position of being forbid- 
den to send money out of the country to dollar 
areas, so that it is impossible to take out sub- 
scriptions to American magazines. I am there- 
fore appealing to some kind writer in the U.S.A. 
to send me monthly copies of WritEr’s DicEest 
—when he or she has finished with them—and in 
return I will gladly send my copies of our Eng- 
lish monthly The Writer which contains many 
helpful features and an up-to-date market sup- 
plement. Mrs. C. E. WALLIN, 

Grenfells, Grenfell Road, 
Beaconsfield, Bucks, England. 


Colorado Writers 
Sir: 

We'll appreciate a listing of the Quill Club 
of Colorado of Colorado Springs. This is an 
active club. 

Meetings are held on the second and fourth 
Tuesday of each month, September through 
May. SaunpDEerRs M, Cumminos, 

467 Independence Bldg., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 


Fiction 

Radio 

English 

Journalism 

How to Study 

— Speaking 
Humor & Gag Writing 

Prob. of the Prof. Writer 

Mystery & Detective 

Article & Feature 

Advertising 

Publicity 

Newspapers 

Juvenile 

Screen 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 


(Approved for Veterans; also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 


Established in 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6001 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, California 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your 
questions, helping you find the 
type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you 
are writing in your own home fic- 
tion stories, essays, short sketches, 
whatever you are best suited to 
do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
today. Canadians may make pay- 
ments in Canadian funds. 


Read Bflzor-ia. Chief Robert Smith's best- selling ‘“‘BASE- 
BALL.” At all bookstores. 





VETERANS: 
This course ap- 
proved for vet- 
erans' training. 











THE MAGAZINE eerore, INc. 
Dept. 84, 50 Rockefeller Plax 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


i yi auinie csciideuttel. No alam will call) 
( ) Cheek here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


When an editor selects an agent 


to market his own material, 
you may be sure the agent is a good one. 





Editors work with agents all day long. They know which agents are most market. 
wise and most often turn up with material they want to buy; which agents argue them 
most often into paying better rates for clients; which agents- harry them for faster 
reports — in short, which agents are the hardest-hitting and hardest-working. 

And, although they deal impartially with all agents, you may be sure they select a 
man on their list of agents-I-respect-most when they turn to their own typewriters after 
office hours, or when they leave their jobs to write full-time. 

These clients... 


oF = 
\ FS; 











EDWARD DOHERTY, Edi- 
torial Staff, Liberty Magazine 





ARNOLD HANO, Associate 
Editor. Bantam Books, Inc. 





ROBERT TURNER, Edito- 
rial Staff, Ten Detective Aces, 
Western Aces, etc. (Ace 


DAMON KNIGHT, Associate 
Editor, Detective Tales, Ace- 
High Western, etc. (Popular 
Publications, Inc.) 


ROBERT W LOWNDES, 
Editor-in-Chief, Columbia 
Publications, Inc. (Super 
Sports, Crack Detective, Fa- 
mous F'estern, etc.) 





JIM HANYEN, Associate 
Editor, Outdoors. 


KENNETH KITCH, Manag. 
ing Editor, Sun-Up and other 
Wilson publications. 





JO ANNE LATTA, Editorial 
Staff, Miss America Magazine. 





VINCENT: LUNNY, Editori- 
al Staff, Montreal Standard. 


L. JEROME STANTON, 
Associate Editor, Air Trails 
Pictorial and Astounding 
Science-Fiction (Street and 
Smith Publications, Inc.) 





JULIAN P. LEGGETT, Man. 
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Baiting the Story Trap 


By Kingsley Tufts 


LL THE other difficulties, creative and 

editorial, which I have encountered 
in writing fiction have been as nothing 
compared with the difficulty of the story 
problem itself. If your experience has 
been otherwise, possibly you haven’t wres- 
tled with stories, and lost, as often as I have. 


When Editor Ben Hibbs of the Saturday 
Evening Post asks you casually, “What’s 
your next story about?”, do you have the 
answer on the tip of your tongue? Can 
you give it in about five well-chosen sen- 
tences, perhaps even one? Then, if you 
accept Mr. Hibbs’ amiable nod as you would 
a letter of credit on the Chase National 
Bank, you’re living the secret life of Walter 
Mitty. You’ve got a problem—a good 
problem —a story problem —the kind of 
problem O. Henry used to trade for cash 
before even writing a line. But I’ll make 
you a bet. I’ll bet the day you stop having 
problems you'll be washed up. And I don’t 
care how well you think you can write 
otherwise. 
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Problem solving is a full-time occupation 
with most people, including editors. Asleep 
or awake, in one way or another, they’re 
usually at it. Their success in living, what’s 
more, seems to follow from their ability to 
outsmart each other, their environment, _ 
and themselves. This fact of universal hu- 
man preoccupation with problems is, I feel, 
the keystone of the fiction writing arch. 

In his own peculiar way, the fiction 
writer makes a highly specialized business 
of human problems. As a professional, he 
is expected by the public to tackle prob- 
lems any cautious man would avoid, and 
he is expected to solve them in a cleverer 
and more entertaining way than people or- 
dinarily do. He undertakes to do this for 
money. He undertakes to do it on paper, 
and at considerable length. 

The fiction writer is supposed to handle 
skull numbing conflicts and complications 
with the effortless grace of an acrobat 
riding a bicycle on a tight wire with two 
strong men dangling from a bar balanced 
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THE CASE OF KINGSLEY TUFTS 


Kingsley Tufts began writing in 
earnest in January, 1946, at 39, and 
in that year completed 24 stories. He 
sold 14,500 of his first 84,000 words. 
His initial sale was to the Post. 
Among other thngs, he had been vari- 
ously a carpenter, a worker in a tire 
and rubber company, a certified public 
accountant, a shipyard executive and 
a candidate for a Ph.D degree in 
philosophy. 


His attitude toward writing is illus- 
trated in a later sale he made to the 
Post, “The Shrieking Fish.” Its plot 
dealt with a shipyard engineer who 
detects a faulty turbine in a ship ready 
for delivery to the Navy by the shriek- 
ing sound the turbine makes when 
operating at high speed. 


Although the designers and shipyard 
executives, eager to deliver the ship 
and get a bonus, are against him, he 
convinces a Navy Captain, who orders 
the turbine opened. The engineer is 
proved right. When this story was 
first submitted to the Post, it was re- 
jected on the grounds that it was too 
simple in plot construction, and was 
dated by its War-Navy atmosphere. 
Tufts tightened the. piece by cutting 
out 1500 words and then sent it on the 
rounds—C ollier’s, Liberty, Blue Book, 
Adventure and Argosy. 


Collier’s questioned the plausibility 
of a lowly employee showing up “by 
ear” what all the technical tests had 
failed to disclose. Argosy felt that the 
plot was too uncomplicated. Both 
liked the industrial background. 


After studying the rejection slips, 
Tufts, who still had faith in the story, 
set to work on a complete rewrite. 
When the new version of “The Shriek- 
ing Fish” was completed, the turbine 
became part of a secret weapon, which 
allowed the writer to tell only enough 
about it to intrigue the reader. The 
Navy Captain was deleted. To get 
more emotional impact into the piece, 
he shifted from an objective third 
person viewpoint to that of a girl sec- 
retary at the shipyard in love with the 
hero. By giving her a stake in the 
outcome of the plot, he intensified the 
conflict. He also changed his charac- 
ters radically. For example, Mike, 
the protagonist, had been a roly-poly 
engineer in the first draft; now he be- 
came a tall, close-mouthed mechanic. 
His boss, at first a cold-blooded guy, 
was changed into a blusterer in order 
to offer a character foil to Mike. 


The story went back to the Post, 
who returned it, but this time with an 
encouraging letter asking for substan- 
tiation of the technical theories in the 
story and some cutting. Tufts sup- 
plied the authorities and did the cut- 
ting. On its third trip to the Post, the 
manuscript sold for $750.00. 


Since that time, Tufts has sold three 
other stories to the Post. 


The Post was so impressed with the 
way Tufts worked on this script that 
they made photostats of his first two 
rejected versions as well as the fin- 
ished stories and offer these to college 
classes in free-lance magazine writing. 
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across his nose. These two muscle men are 
deadly enemies and engage in mortal com- 
bat. The audience gasps when the bicycle 
wobbles, shrieks when the bar tilts, holds 
its breath when the acrobat puts his feet 
on the handle bars, and laughs when he 
swallows his cigar. Life and limb are at 
stake. It’s unethical to use a net. 


Everybody momentarily expects disaster, 
and nobody budges from his seat until, by 
almost superhunian skill and effort, the gay 
party reaches the other end of the wire. 
Then the audience, to a man, will say, 
“Simple. Anybody could do it with a little 
practice.” Some of them go off and break 
their sacroiliacs practicing in the barn. 
But everybody will pay his quarter to see 
the acrobat again next year—or next 
week — providing the next time he adds a 
live goat to the act and ties both hands be- 
hind his back. It’s very simple; it pays good 
money, and everybody wants to be an acro- 
bat — in his dreams. By way of encourage- 
ment, the people who run the Big Tent are 
always on the lookout for new talent. Acro- 
bats are killing themselves off every day. 


Houdini used to get people to pay good 
money to watch him tie himself up in 
knots. The knots got bigger and stronger 
until, when he was at the height of his 
popularity, he was all over knots. But he 
always got out of them. So one way to 
entertain people is to tie yourself up in 
knots. Show me a better way. Whether 
you do it on a tight wire, or with pieces 
of rope, or with five thousand words—it 
amounts to the same thing. Brother, if 
you’ve got a problem, there'll always be 
people who will pay their hard earned 
dough to watch you solve it. On their hour 
off from their own headaches, they'll sit 
and watch you have yours. It helps them, 
it’s a living, and it’s better than skinning 
rabbits. 


People like some problems better than 
they do others. They'll watch pop-eyed 
while you get out of some fixes, and with 
others they’ll turn the page and let you 
go it alone. And that’s the most under- 
paid aloneness there is. Why do they do 
it? They do it because they figure some 


problems are a waste of time. The chances 
are that the guy on the next page is in a 
bigger hole than you are, and they’d rather 
see him die in it than watch you wriggle 
out of that thimble of yours. They sees a 
better ’ole, Bud, and they goes to it. 


This raises the question of why some 
problems fail for story purposes. One an- 
swer might be that they fail for the same 
reason that certain news items do. And by 
“fail” I mean fail to move us, fail to make 
us feel differently after we’ve read through 
to the end. 


I'll bet reading that a million Chinese 
are starving for lack of rice in the Orient 
won’t affect you very much. But if your 
landlady tells you that the squalling baby 
in the down-stairs apartment, who has been 
annoying you, is crying because there hasn’t 
been a drop of milk in its mouth for two 
days, you’d be ready to start a Congres- 
sional investigation. You’d want _to over- 
turn the economic system, send for a pedi- 
atrician, get out a warrant for the baby’s 
father, and see what’s going on around 
here ! 


This is a case of being interested in the 
character who has the problem. You're 
really not hard hearted about the perish- 
ing Chinese. If they were as well known 
to you as the baby down-stairs, you’d be 
just as interested in them. In fiction writ- 
ing this becomes a matter of characteriza- 
tion, of getting readers to know our people, 
to live with them and learn to love or 
hate them, to care what happens to them. 


When we care about someone, whether 
in life or fiction, even fairly trivial matters 
which trouble them become important to 
us. What is important to them affects us. 
But I defy you to care very much about 
anyone who is exclusively troubled by trifles. 
The very problems with which they concern 
themselves become the strongest factors in 
determining whether we care about people 
or not. The baby’s food problem is a 
problem which makes skull-thumpers of us 
all. But if the landlady had informed us 
that it was merely a petulant baby with a 
wet diaper and an indifferent mother, we 
wouldn’t have been wrought up. We might 
have been annoyed. 











Think back over the many stories you’ve 
read. I suspect that the forepart of most 
of those stories was devoted to discovering, 
or placing, the main character in a fix. 
The rest of the story was devoted to get- 
ting him out of it. Once he was out, you 
were through with him. And that, inci- 
dentally, is the reason for short endings. 
But in getting the main character into the 
mess, or in discovering him there, we 
learned to like him—probably through the 
way he spoke and acted—and the better 
we liked him, the more real and pressing 
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"Pull down that shade!" 











his problem became to us. We began strug- 
gling along with him, and pretty soon we 
were saying, “They can’t do that to us!” 
The opponent standing in our way became 
a first class stinker, and we swore we'd see 
him taken care of if we had to read all 
night to do it. 

Now you can make the main character 
and the problem and the opposition as 
deep-dyed or as subtle as you please. The 
point is that the character you learned to 
like had a problem, and you stuck with him 
until he had whipped it, or it had whipped 
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Clip these pages by Kingsley Tufts for your note book. 


Rereading will bring out the effectiveness of 


his method of baiting the story trap. 





him. If it whipped him, you had a vaguely 
uncomfortable and dissatisfied feeling be- 
cause, in a way, you’d taken a beating your- 
self. You may say, on reflection, “Well, it 
wasn’t a bad story,” but you'll think the 
guy that wrote it wasn’t too sharp, and 
wonder why some bird would waste all 
that time getting nice people into a mess 
when he didn’t have brains enough to help 
them out of it. It may be like life, but 
when people read fiction they like to see 
a little improvement on it. 

People not only enjoy being somebody 
else for awhile, but they want to be some- 
body better equipped for the struggle. 
When a man picks up a sfory and retires 
into that “phantasmagoric chamber of his 
brain,” as Stevenson called it, he expects 
to have some terrific problems and he ex- 
pects to see them settled as they were never 
settled before. If the main character he 
identifies himself with dies struggling, he 
demands that dying not merely be prefer- 
able to living, but that it be nobler. 

No more, I think, need be said about a 
story problem failing to affect us unless we 
are genuinely interested in the character to 
whom it is important. We are now in a 
position to examine the problem itself. 


HAT makes a problem trivial or 
worthy of the story struggle? What 
is the relation between problem and char- 
acter? In answering these two questions, 
we will see that the way the problem is 
handled determines the type, or character, 
of the story itself. 
To begin, according to my lights, I see 
a good story as a unique, emotion-evoking 





struggle that resolves a specific problem 
which is of general interest in that it in- 
volves one or more of the universal human 
yalues for which all men strive in the 
process of attaining spiritual goals. Now 
that’s according to my lights, and I’m not 
dogmatic about it. It works for my pur- 
poses in writing my own stories, and I 
offer it, together with the remarks that 
follow, in the hope that it will be helpful 
to others who write. 

If, with the above definition, you feel 
we're getting a little serious around here, 
you’re right. That’s what a professional 
magazine is for. When professional men 
talk over their work it’s apt to sound a 
little stuffy—except to other professionals. 
So—if you just came in to look around, 
you’re welcome. If you work here like the 
rest of us, we'll get into the stretch to- 
gether. 

I’m going to assume that everything in 
my story definition is familiar to you ex- 
cept the words, “a specific problem of gen- 
eral interest in that it involves one or more 
of the universal human values for which 
men strive in the process of attaining spir- 
itual goals.” When I asked, “Have you 
got problems?” this is the kind of problem 
I meant. 

I believe that universal human values 
and spiritual goals furnish the dynamic 
basis for conflict in both life and fiction, 
and that character traits and desires are 
but reflections of them. Unity of emotion, 
or story power, seems to derive from the 
intensity of the conflict generated by a 
specific problem which brings these values 
and goals into play. 
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A good story problem is one of the 
deadliest traps ever set for the human 
heart. I am going to try to explain how, 
as I have observed it, the trap works. 

You don’t have to delve very deeply into 
psychology or ethics to discover that there 
are certain fairly definite positive values 
which a goodly number of people in this 
world rate very highly, even to the point 
of working and dying for them. Just as 
surely there are the negatives of these 
values which have their own adherents, 
ranging from fanatics who are convinced 
of their purity of heart to those who labor 
guiltily in the dark vineyards and gather 
bitter grapes because there seems to be no 
other practical alternative. 

Between these positive and negative val 
ues, and between their adherents, there 
exists a fundamental opposition. Not only 
that, but within each class of values, be- 
tween individual values and combinations 
of values, there is conflict for priority. To 
understand the complexity of this opposi- 
tion is to get some notion of the intricacy 
and power of the spring in the trap in 
which, in actual life, we are all caught. 
Perhaps the positive and negative values 
are a little whiter and a little blacker in 
fiction than in life. They are, at least, more 
definite and certainly better articulated. 

What are some of the positive values? 
These are a few: (1) affection and ap- 
proval; (2) personal love; (3) modesty; 
(4) strength and power; (5) reason and 
foresight; (6) omnipotence of will; (7) 
prestige; (8) personal admiration; 
(9) personal achievement or success ; 
(10) self-sufficiency or independence ; 
and (11) perfection or unassailability. 
To test this partial list, ask yourself 
how many of these values you have 
sought in the course of your life. 
Which one seems most important: to 
you now? Do you want love, or pres- 
tige, or independence, for example, 
all at once or would you sacrifice in- 
dependence for love, or love for pres- 
tige? These are some of the sharp 
teeth in the positive jaw of the trap. 
These are some of the values that 
many of us strive to realize. 

What are the negatives of these 


values? You know them as well as I, but I 
will set them down. They are: (1) hostility 
and disapproval; (2) hate, jealousy, envy, 
desertion, aloneness; (3) vanity; (4) weak- 
ness; (5) stupidity and bad judgment; (6) 
limitation of sheer will; (7) public humili- 
ation; (8) personal humiliation; (9) fail- 
ure; (10) dependence, need of others, and 
(11) imperfection. These are the corres- 
ponding teeth in the negative jaw of the 
trap. To test these negatives, ask yourself 
how many times you have striven against 
them, singly or in combinations. How 
many times have these negatives found 
their real, or imagined champions against 
you? How often has dependence seemed 
preferable, for example, to public humilia- 
tion? Or bad judgment to aloneness? 
Psychologically, most of us have been pretty 
well chewed up by living between these 
jaw teeth of universal human values. Like 
the mills of the gods, they grind exceed- 
ing fine. If you’d like to know something 
about the psychoanalytic treatment for 
mortals so masticated, read Karen Horney’s 
book, Self Analysis, published by W. W. 
Norton and Company in 1942. 


Now let’s take just one of these positive 
values and its contradictory negative, as a 
kind of thesis and antithesis, and expand 
them. Let’s take No. 4, “strength and 
power,” with its negative, “weakness.” What 
are some of the forms which the value of 
strength and power take? Among the ones 
which occur to me are: (a) safety; (b) 
health; (c) youthfulness; (d) adaptability; 
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(e) fertility; (f) wealth; (g) production 
and conservation; (h) industry; (i) ambi- 
tion; (j) self-confidence; (k) responsibility; 
and (1) legality. This list is merely suggestive ; 
it could be lengthened almost indefinitely. 

Opposed to these forms which the posi- 
tive value of strength and power may take 
are the negatives of (a) danger; (b) dis- 
ease or accident; (c) senility; (d) rigidity; 
(e) sterility; (f) poverty; (g) destruction; 
(h) idleness; (i) laziness; (j) lack of self- 
confidence; k) irresponsibility; and (1) il- 
legality. 

I will leave to your own imagination all 
the wealth of specific detail which may be 
subsumed under each of these positive and 
negative forms which the universal value 
chosen as an example may take. I merely 
want to suggest that a character may strive 
for strength and power in any of its forms, 
but regardless of which he chooses, he has 
a battle on his hands. He will find his op- 
position in others, in his environment, or 
in himself. He won’t even have to look for 
it; it will be there. Whether he tries to 
outwit old age or make a million dollars, 
or stay safe and healthy while ambition 
drives him to perform the equivalent of 
walking a high wire without a net, he has 
his work cut out for him, and I, for one, 
will watch to see how he makes out. Why? 
Because I also value strength and power, 
and I have some problems connected with 
it myself. 

Curiously, values and the forms they take 
in our desires seem to generate their own 
opposites. As surely as any character wants 
something, there is always somebody or 
something to spring up and oppose his 
desire. Specific desires seem to be con- 
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sistent with the values which generate 
them, and the forces opposed to their reali- 
zation seem to be consistent with the cor- 


responding antithetical values. The con- 
flict or clash between a desire and its 
opposition becomes more intense as the 
value at stake is increasingly jeopardized. 
At the climax, in the time of crisis, a syn- 
thesis occurs; the prized value either tri- 
umphs or goes down, and the conflict is 
resolved, at least as far as the particular 
struggle in hand is concerned. 

Now it isn’t difficult to characterize 
either side of a story opposition once you 
are clear in your mind as to what values 
are involved in the problem. The traits 
assigned to the characters are mere re- 
flections of whatever form their values and 
the obstacles to them take. A character 
who seeks strength and power through 
wealth will be assigned traits which will 
promote or stand in the way of wealth 
getting. The qualities of his opposition, 
whether human, environmental, or the 
other side of his own nature, will be those 
which offer resistance to his drive to ac- 
cumulate wealth. His wife may be a 
spender, his environment meager of oppor- 
tunity, or he may have a streak of laziness 
or intemperance in himself. 

Sometimes we find characters in actual 
life already made to order for the story 
values we have in mind. Other times we 
have to select, re-arrange, and synthesize 
our character material. But when the val- 
ues are clear, the selection of traits neces- 
sary to heighten conflict is not a difficult 
matter. And where the heart’s desire of 
the main character springs from his main 
trait and is opposed by the hardest obstacle 





How can you heighten story conflict? 


One way is to oppose characters having “positive” values 
against characters with “negative” ones. 
reader’s interest in their struggle against each other. 


This intensifies the 
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springing from the main trait of the op- 
position, there the story will burn brightest. 

The more interesting characters of fic- 
tion, of course, are those who have com- 
plex personalities; the single-trait character 
is a dull fellow indeed. What we like is 
a complex personality with a dominant 
trait. In general, the more values the per- 
spective of a character comprehends, the 
more complex his personality will be,-and 
the greater the variety of conflicts in his 
life. However, in a short story there is 
rarely scope for the development of more 
than a few, one of which must be dominant. 

The point to remember is that any spe- 
cific problem has story interest if it in- 
volves universal human values. And why? 
Because these values are more than meat 
and drink to millions of people. They gen- 
erate their own oppositions, and precipi- 
tate every conflict flesh is heir to. Any kind 
of a synthesis or solution of these conflicts 
is eagerly welcomed. 


UST as good story problems involve uni- 

versal human values, they also involve 
spiritual goals. 

Let us return to the character who sought 
strength and power through wealth. Sup- 
pose strength and power became an end 
in itself to him, to the exclusion of other 
values. It alone would then hold the prom- 
ise of a solution for all his problems. What 
would happen if he lost his wealth? Or 
suppose health or youth were the most 
important things in the world to him, and 
he lost them? Like as not, he’d jump out 
of a window or inhale the exhaust fumes 
from his automobile. Many have. Why? 
Because the value of strength and power 
had become an unsound goal—an end in 
itself—a neurotic trend—an illusion, sub- 
jective and self-destructive. Similarly, a 
man who prizes prestige, success, or inde- 
pendence to the exclusion of other values, 
and loses them, may end the same way. 
And this, to my mind, is like dying in a 
personal quarrel on the battlefield of a 
far nobler struggle. 

There are greater things at stake in the 
business of living and writing even than 
universal human values. These are the 


spiritual goals that lie on the horizon of 
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man’s furtherest vision. Here, in the broad. 
est of all human perspectives, are unfolded 
the most sublime oppositions and contra- 
dictions of which the mind can conceive. 
Here the opposition of positive and nega- 
tive forces attains a depth and breadth and 
power that makes the opposition of values 
and their negatives seem puny. The truly 
great story conflicts, to my mind, are those 
which reverberate with the thunder of the 
all-pervasive spiritual struggle for the as- 
cendency of positive spiritual goals. 


What are these goals? I will state the 
ones which occur to me at the moment. 
Whether you agree with each inclusion in 
the list or not isn’t as important as seeing 
that there is a difference between what I 
call “spiritual goals” and what I call “uni- 
versal human values” in that the goals are, 
by far, the broader concepts. 


These are some of the positive spiritual 
goals: (1) life; (2) security; (3) piety; 
(4) salvation and blessedness; (5) joy, 
peace of mind, contentment, happiness; 


(6) love; (7) good; (8) wisdom; (9) 


_dignity of man; (10) truth; (11) beauty; 


12) justice; (13) freedom; (14) duty; 
(15) nobility of heart, courage; (16) honor 
and integrity; (17) pity, compassion, mercy; 
(18) eternality; (19) brotherhood of man; 
(20) humility of spirit; (21) purity of 
heart; and (22) righteousness. This is a 
more or less random list; it makes no at- 
tempt at establishing a hierarchy. 


The negatives of the positive spiritual 
goals listed above are: (1) death; (2) in- 
security; (3) impiety; (4) damnation; (5) 
regret, discontent, unhappiness; (6) hate; 
(7) evil; (8) folly; (9) abasement of man; 
(10) falsity, error; (11) ugliness; (12) in- 
justice; (13) subjection, bondage; (14) 
dereliction; (15) commonality, cowardice}; 
(16) dishonor and unreliability; (17) piti- 
lessness; (18) annihilation; (19) disregard 
of others; (20) haughtiness, arrogance of 
spirit; (21) impurity of heart; and (22) 
unrighteousness. 


If a character struggles to make a few 
dollars we are only mildly interested in 
him—if a few dollars mean nothing more 
than just that. But if we discover he is 
striving to accumulate a little wealth, or 
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struggling for the strength and power that 
wealth gives him, and poverty denies him, 
we are more interested. And, incidentally, 
there are levels of experience where say 
three dollars would amount, relatively, to 
considerable strength and power, as in 
childhood finances. But if we learn that the 
few dollars spell the difference between 
eating or starving, and that what the char- 
acter is fundamentally striving for is se- 
curity—even the temporary security and 
relief from anxiety that a few measly dollars 
can give him—the whole problem is deep- 
ened. 

Now story characters do not fight or die 
for abstractions any more convincingly than 
living characters do. For the most part, 
people struggle for particular, specific 
things. Every immediate conflict is full of 
detail, rich with the minutiae of countless 
advances and set-backs. But underneath 
the waves, so to speak, one must feel the 
direction of the cross-currents and the deep 
pull of the tides. The abstractions of values 
and goals may never rise to the level of 
obvious articulation—in fact, it is much 
better if they do not—but they must be 
there, underneath, as the guiding, motivat- 
ing concepts of the struggle. 

A small act of self-reliance in the face of 
adversity on the part of a character may in- 
dicate better than a page of abstract ver- 
bosity that he seeks the value of independ- 
ence and respects the dignity of man. Since 
independence is a human value of universal 
interest and the dignity of man a spiritual 
goal generally acknowledged to be worth 
striving for, the character’s small act of 
self-reliance can have great story power. 
In a sense he has struck a blow against the 
dependence many despise and the abase- 
ment many fear. 

By its implication with the greater con- 
flicts of positive and negative human values 
and spiritual goals, a small act is elevated 
to considerable importance. It occurs to 
me that this implication may often serve 
as a measure of the relevancy of things said 
and done in a story. Things which most 
advance the story seem to be those which 
contribute most to the conflict. The resolu- 
tion of the conflict may go this way or that, 
depending upon the efficacy of the contri- 
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butions to either side. Story problems have 
no absolute solutions. No value and no 
spiritual goal prevails within the limits of 
a story unless the writer makes it so. In 
view of this, is it any wonder that readers 
have always been tempted to look a little 
deeper into fiction than merely for enter- 
tainment? 


WANT now to take a final step and 

briefly define various types of stories in 
terms of what I have said about universal 
human values and spiritual goals. Since 
I’ve done it for myself, it seems to have 
clarified somewhat my own initial uncer- 
tainty as to the kind of thing I am happiest 
writing. Perhaps it may help you to make 
up your mind, too, as to where you want 
to throw your weight. 

A story which results in the triumph or 
stalemate of a positive goal, after conflict, 
is a comedy. 

A story which results in the triumph of 
a negative goal, after conflict, is a tragedy. 

A story which results in the apparent 
triumph of a goal, whereas in reality its 
opposite has triumphed, is an ironical story. 

A story which holds a negative goal up 
to ridicule is a satirical story. 

A story in which the triumph of a nega- 
tive goal is sympathetically or sorrowfully 
contemplated with a melancholy pleasure 
is a pathetic story. 

A story which is a romantic, sensational 
exaggeration of a universal human value is 
a melodrama. 

A story which is a light, humorous mock- 
ery of an exaggerated universal human 
value is a farce. 


In conclusion, I would like to repeat just 
a few things. The choice of a problem is 
all-important to the story. It is only the 
specific problem which involves universal 
human values and spiritual goals that has 
general interest and is worth the writing 
and the reading. These values and goals, 
with their fundamental oppositions, furn- 
ish the dynamic basis for story conflict. 
Since only people have values and goals, 
conflict of necessity must be grounded in 
character. The more we participate in a 

(Continued on page 80) 












Primer for Partnership 


By Clara Spiegel and Jane Mayer 


who collaborate as Clare Jaynes 


‘Two writers close enough to the idea of 
collaboration to consider it for themselves, 
usually react explosively. This vehemence 
results either from reluctance to divide the 
joys of creation with a lesser human or 
from the temptation to throw a part of its 
burden on anyone at all. Actually in writ- 
ing jointly, they would be doing neither, for 
Webster defines collaborate as “to labor 
together.” 

Collaborative writing has one great ad- 
vantage. Writing at best, is a lonely busi- 
ness. A writer lives for days and months, 
sometimes for years, with the people of 
his own creation. He lives with them when 
he is writing and when he is not writing; 
he rejoices with them, suffers with them, 
closely shares their lives. But during this 
entire time no one else knows of their 
problems, nor even of their existence. The 
writer is forced to go through their experi- 
ences entirely alone. But in collaborative 
writing, the inherent burden of loneliness 
is lessened because there is always at least 
one other person who participates in the 
lives of those people who are already living 
in their creators’ minds. 

Before collaboration should be at- 
tempted, the prospective partners may 
spare themselves a great deal by an exami- 
nation of their own and each other’s per- 
sonalities. The will to write is not sufficient 
basis for a collaboration. Even the mutual 
will to write together is not enough. For 
the fact that every seriously written work 
must express to some extent the opinions, 
philosophy and conclusions of its creator, 
is not altered by the circumstance of that 
creator being plural. Two individuals may 
have a single aim, but each still has his 
own opinions. Each has, too, his own 
literary goals and tastes, as well as his 
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own style of writing. If one is terse and 
the other verbose, or one a realist, the 
other a romanticist, their combined efforts 
would give neither of them much satis- 
faction. 

From the practical point of view, simi- 
lar daily schedules are as necessary to 
joint authorship as similar tastes. A post- 
man and a night watchman might seem 
extreme examples of those whose free 
time would always fall at _ different 
hours; yet collaboration has been tried 
by people with almost as dissimilar sched- 
ules, who did not realize until the effort 
failed that they had had almost no 
common free time in which to write. 

But despite these facts and the fears of 
those who: have not tried it, a sound and 
rewarding literary association is altogether 
possible for two people whose viewpoints 
and routines are fundamentally com- 
patible. And when they launch their ven- 
ture they begin immediately to express a 
team personality of their own. Gradually, 
they develop their collective writing 
method, with the result that there are 
apparently as many proven collaborative 
techniques as there have been collabora- 
tive combinations. This may seem para- 
doxical at first, but on consideration one 
would hardly expect that Nordoff and 
Hall, Addision and Steele, the Brothers 
Goncourt and Frances and Richard Lock- 
ridge, to name a few, could all use the 
identical approach; nor that De Caillavet 
and de Flers or Gilbert and Sullivan would 
necessarily thrive with the same working 
scheme as Beaumont and Fletcher or 
George Kaufman and almost any other 
given dramatist. Certainly few would dare 
to follow the method which Vincent Star- 
rett’s entertaining “Books Alive” ascribes to 
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Christopher Morley and Don Marquis who 
once approached a publisher to ask for an 
advance on a collaborative novel they were 
going to write. Details which seemed too 
incidental for them to mention were that 
the idea of collaborating had grown out of 
their desire to have him treat them to 
lunch, and that the unwritten novel was 
also completely unplanned. However, when 
he took them at face value and asked the 
book’s theme, one of them announced that 
it was a “kind of ‘Treasure Island’ for 
girls.” On the basis of this they persuaded 
him to part with an advance of five hun- 
dred dollars. Because Marquis frequently 
re-read the original “Treasure Island,’ he 
made a vague outline of the plot. To- 
gether they planned their two principal 
characters. But somehow. after that, time 
passed and their deadline approached with 
nothing written. Then a serious family ill- 
ness prevented Marquis from working so 
Morley in desperation sat down and wrote 
the entire novel that was to be signed with 
both their names. When Marquis read the 
manuscript the only alteration he made 
was to change the word “maid” to “ser- 
vant.” Morley, however, on the galleys, 
changed the word from “servant” back to 
“maid.” Later, when Morley finally re- 
ceived his advance copies of “Pandora Lifts 
the Lid,” under their joint by-line, he sent 
one to his collaborator - in - name - only 
simply inscribed, “For Don Marquis, with 
love from the author.” 

Bob Wade and Bill Miller also agree the 
problem in collaborative writing, as in mar- 
riage, is finding the right partner. Under 
the byline of Wade Miller, these two 
have written “Deadly Weapon,” “Guilty 
Bystander,” “Pop Goes the Queen,” “Fatal 
Step,” and “Uneasy Street” for Farrar, 
Straus. 


“Finding a partner becomes eveh more 
complicated when you reconsider that the 
right partner for someone else may not be 
the right one for you,” Wade Miller says. 
“Dannay and Lee, who masquerade as El- 
lery Queen, have worked long and success- 
fully together—but we doubt if they would 
be equally successful scrambled, say, with 
the Lockridges. 


“Nor is there any tested yardstick, by 
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which a prospective partner may be meas- 
ured, save one: time. We struck up our 
acquaintance some 16 years ago, casually 
decided to write a one-act play in collabo. 
ration—and_ have been together ever since, 
through newspapers, radio, and now mys- 


tery novels. Our personalities meshed as 
smoothly as a well-oiled zipper. Our out- 
looks were similar enough in the beginning 
to become practically identical now, our 
tastes and ambitions were the same—and, 
quite important, our abilities were equal. 
Few writing partnerships will work out suc- 
cessfully if one member of the team stands 
head and shoulders above the other. 


“But, ask our friends, how do you ever 
agree on all the many, many details that 
go to make up a book? After 16 years we 
think so much alike that our wives com- 
plain our conversations consist entirely of 
unfinished sentences. Yet even Siamese 
twins don’t see eye to eye all the time. When 
disagreements arise we look at the question 
in every possible light, decide on the correct 
solution together and carry it out together. 
As a result, we’ve never had a serious argu- 
ment.” 


Whatever system any team arrives at is 
ultimately a matter of choice and work- 
ability between the partners themselves. 
Among the many known methods, some 
provide that one partner conceives the 
characters. and the other the descriptive 
passages; one writes the dialogue, the 
other the action ; or when the work is once 
planned, the members write alternating 
chapters. In the one which we use, the 
entire product is integrated from its incep- 
tion, planned by both, worked out by both 
and written by both. 


The major purpose in any writing effort 
is toward the perfection of the finished 
product, and in collaborative writing, 
especially, the ego must be altogether sub- 
merged to this aim. For although it is dan- 
gerously easy to become enchanted with 
the music, wit or profound thought in your 
own written words, it is not so easy to be 
similarly fascinated by the wit, music, et 
cetera of someone else. And, believe us, 
it is even less easy to discover by that some- 
one’s spoken opinion or written comment, 
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that one of your own superb passages 
strikes him as overwritten or unrealized 
or just plain tripe. In this event there is 
nothing for you to do but control your 
outrage, for subjectivity and hurt feelings 
can well be the cause of complete disrup- 
tion in what might otherwise have been 
a successful writing team. Your recourse 
then is to go back mentally to the begin- 
ning and remember that you chose to work 
with your partner because you held his 
opinions in equal respect to your own, and 
that you still hold them so. You must 
believe that he chose to work with you 
for the same reason, and you must know 
that his comments, when adverse, are not 
occasioned by any envy of your skill, but 
by a genuine concern for the standards at 
which you are both aiming. Again just as 
you must believe in what you write, you 
must believe in what your partner writes; 
and just as you believe in the integrity with 
which you revise his contributions to your 
joint effort, you must believe in the in- 
tegrity with which he corrects yours. You 
must both accept this mutual criticism as 
a form of editing and understand that by 
applying it early and conscientiously, you 
may be able to rid your work of flaws 
which at a later period would have be- 
come a permanent part of the story. 


It may be argued that a writer working 
alone can discuss his unfinished book or 
story successfully with his family or friends. 
Yet many a writer has discovered to his 
loss that by so doing, some of what he 
intended to write had escaped him. Having 
said it briefly and amongst the externalities 
of a life unrelated to it, he can no longer 
write it with the tension and outflow it 
should have had. Having possibly not 
formed his ideas completely, he may let 
them be warped and changed by unin- 
formed suggestions. Perhaps, too, the most 
well-intentioned criticisms may shake his 
confidence in his line of thought or char- 
acter development, so that he considers 
what some outsider has advised, becomes 
unsure, and sometimes is not even able to 
complete the story. 

The perennial question asked over and 


over of collaborative writers is “How do 
you two work together?” Somehow the 
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inference is usually that the process must 
be something secret. We have answered 
this particular question innumerable times, 
seriously or facetiously, briefly or at length, 
but nine times out of ten any explanation 
elicits only a bewildered, “I still don’t see 
how you work together.” 

To us the process seems very simple, for 
the technique of collaboration which we 
have found most satisfactory is one of com- 
plete co-ordination of effort. We do not 
know if .an entirely similar scheme has been 
used by other writing teams or not, for 
our way of working evolved through a 
long period of search for a system suitable 
to our abilities and aims. 

We began with the basic necessity of 
time in which to write. Our time, because 
of our families, was during those hours of 
the day when our husbands were at their 
offices, and our children were at school. 
As the children have grown older, the free 
hours have lengthened; but even when 
time was curtailed, we found it most satis- 
factory to work away from home. 

When it comes to actual writing method 
our system starts, where any author’s must, 
with an idea. But because there are two 
of us, we add frequent, regular, lengthy 
talk to meditation. This is so that, as our 
idea develops, our thoughts on the subject 
are always held within the same frame- 
work. 

Perhaps, since all Clare Jaynes’ stories 
and novels evolve in the same way, it 
would make for the most clarity to limit the 
discussion of procedure to our latest novel 
published by Random House. “This Eager 
Heart” began when, out of many potential 
themes, we settled on the one then most 
interesting to us. This was that a marriage 
will never survive its crisis unless both the 
husband and wife understand the impact 
of those external and internal forces that 
affect the other. From this thesis the book 
began to grow through six months of con- 
centrated talk about what Mac and Kay, 
the husband and wife, were like, what early 
forces in their lives and their parents’ lives 
had made them so, why they belonged in 
a small town in Montana, what was their 
economic, moral and social status, and, of 
course, what were their problems. 
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At the end of those six months of five 
working days a week, we began to put all 
this on paper in outline form. There were 
summaries of each character’s appearance, 
background, schooling, personality, habits, 
gestures, speech mannerisms, routine daily 
activities, et cetera. There was a plot 
outline written separately to see if it would 
stand up as plot alone. There were maps 
of our imaginary town of Sumner, and its 
surrounding ranch country, and floor plans 
of the stores, offices and homes in which 
our characters would move. These rough 
sketches seem to us an essential when two 
writers are working together, for to avoid 
discrepancies each must see all physical 
aspects of the setting exactly as the other 
does. 

The next step was an outline which dove- 
tailed characters into action, and the next 
a check-up to determine if our people 
reacted consistently and in character to 
their situations, and if all the situations 
were ones in which such characters could 
become involved. 

With this completed we were at the 
point which every writer, be he one alone 
or six together, dreads equally, the Period 
of the Great Blank Page. 

At this time, if at no other, it is an 
advantage to have a collaborator. You 
know that there in the same room with 
you is another human being with qualms 
and suffering equal to your own, with your 
identical problem and your identical hope. 
You feel if he can start to write, you can 
too, and so eventually you do. 

Working from our final outline, one of 
us wrote the first episode of Chapter One, 
the other of us the second episode of the 
same chapter. We did this simultaneously, 
writing in longhand and with our lines very 
far apart to facilitate first revisions. The re- 
visions began as soon as the episodes were 
finished, each of us correcting the‘ other’s 
work by means of brackets and interlinear 
insertions. Then we traded papers to ap- 
prove or re-revise the revisions. We re- 
peated the process until the manuscript 
became too illegible, and then typed it. 
From then on all further versions of this 
part were in typescript. From then on 
too, we forgot irretrievably which of us 
had done which part of the original script. 
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It is this forgetting and the mutuality of 
goal which makes certain that any finished 
product is not the work of either or both 
of us, but is instead the work of Clare 
Jaynes. 

When these first episodes were typed, 
we went on to write the rest of the chapter, 
revised it, wrote Chapter Two the same 
way, revised it by itself, revised it with 
Chapter One, wrote part of Chapter 
Three, and revised it separately and then 
with all that had preceded it. Thus after 
about a year of writing we had the first 
draft of the whole book which had already 
been revised some five or six times and was 
now ready to be revised again as a unit. 

The final revision is the ultimate test of 
a collaboration. Until this last reading 
either partner may retain the hope that a 
favorite bit of dialogue will appear in print, 
that a comma can be substituted for a 
particular period, or that a certain descrip- 
tion may be omitted altogether. But finally, 
before the book goes to the publisher, both 
must agree on every detail. Our plan for 
definite decision is to proceed on the 
premise that if one of us feels there is 
something wrong with a passage, some- 
thing is wrong with it. But it is up to the 
one who senses the error to explain her 
own objections. In doing this honestly, in- 
telligently and without emotion, she clari- 
fies both her own thinking on the subject, 
and that of the other partner as well. The 
result is that the source of the difficulty 
is reached, each understands the issue 
better, and the collaborators remain agree- 
able and friendly. 

Houston Branch and Frank Waters who 
have successfully collaborated on two 
novels: “River Lady,” published by Farrar 
and Rinehart and now being produced as 
a technicolor motion picture by Universal- 
International, and “Diamond Head” to be 
published April 15th by Farrar, Straus, de- 
scribe their literary partnership: 

“One of us has written nearly one hun- 
dred original stories for the movies. The 
other has written six novels and two non- 
fiction books. Both of us are stubbornly set 
and highly individualistic in our manner of 
working. One develops an idea by means 
of story structure, plot; the other by char- 
acter. One strives for pace; the other for 
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fullness. One aims at effect by the accurate 
detail achieved by competent research; the 
other by the impressionistic mood, And to 
add to these differences we live a thousand 
miles apart. Thus, to sit down and work 
together from scratch would be impossible; 
we would never finish the first page. 

“Our current ‘Diamond Head’ is a good 
example of the immense effort required. 
The story of the little-known Confederate 
raider, the Shenandoah, laid in the time of 
the Civil War, and against such diverse 
backgrounds as Richmond, the whaling port 
of New Bedford, cosmopolitan London, 
the tropical Island of Roa Pua, Hawaii, 
under the old monarchy, and the Arctic, it 
required over forty books for research, the 
investigation of old archives and visits to 
a dozen museums throughout the United 
States. To do all this research, as well as the 
writing, would have required of one man 
at least five years’ work, And he probably 
would have been bogged down by the sheer 
abundance of his material. But getting to- 
gether in the fall, and again next summer 
in a little log cabin high on Lobo Mountain 
in northern New Mexico, we were able to 
steer our course through 58,000 miles of 
sea, through every ocean in the world, and 


. to circumnavigate the globe—interrupted 


only by the cry of coyotes behind the fringe 
of pines. 

“The book was finished in March after 
two years’ work and brought to California. 
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Here came the real test of collaboration— 
a complete agreement on the manuscript, 
page by page, with all necessary revisions, 
omissions, and additions. And again, months 
later, after receiving suggestions from the 
publisher for more changes. 

“But the creative work had been done; 
we were no longer writers. We were, or 
tried to be, purely objective readers with 
the single desire to eliminate every incident, 
descriptive paragraph and phrase that did 
not hold attention and contribute to the 
flow and effect of the whole. At such a time 
the publisher, if he is the right publisher, 
enters into the collaboration. 

“By the time we received galley proofs, 
we had produced a book that neither one 
of us could have produced separately. In- 
deed, it seemed not ours at all. Rather a 
complete narrative that stood confidently 
on its own feet.” 

It is important for any team that such 
an attitude exist when the work is finished. 
Because when it is finished, the financial 
rewards begin. Many people think that 
because two have written together, each 
will be paid in advances, royalties and 
subsidiary rights what each would have 
earned by producing the same work alone. 
This is not true. The book or story earns 
according to what it is and not according 
to how many minds went into its making. 
Thus for each of the team, the money is 
only half what it would be had he written 
the book alone, and the merged endeavor 
eventually becomes the split profit. Even 
the author’s copies of the book, given to 
him by the publisher upon publication, are 
the same in quantity for two as they would 
be for one. Fortunately publishers seem 
to think in even numbers, so there is no 
question while dividing the spoils of tear- 
ing a book in half. 

But even if there were, two people who 
have worked together for so long to pro- 
duce that book should be able to over- 
come any problems which might arise from 
the business end of their partnership. For 
after all, they are well aware of what they 
have already done. They know that they 
have been able to spend six hours a day 


(Continued on page 45) 












NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


; new publications this month are 
a varied lot. More specialized reader- 
interests are featured among them than 
sugarplums for writers, but each to his own 
field. 

Most interesting because it has a new 
approach of its own, is Clue, A Magazine 
Guide to Mysteries in Books, Radio, Screen 
and Television. The editor and publisher 
is Clayton Rawson, formerly associate editor 
of True Detective, mystery book editor 
at Ziff Davis Publishing Company, and 
creator of “The Great Merlini’” novels. 

Clue will be a 28-page magazine, in 
standard 82x11 format, planned as a 
monthly to sell at 15 cents. The first two 
or three issues will be tested in New York, 
Chicago, and a few other towns, followed 
by national distribution on newsstands. 

The new magazine will contain reviews 
of all the mystery fiction published each 
month, and will also review mystery in 
the fields of stage, screen, radio and tele- 
vision. It will contain profiles of mystery 
writers and many features and depart- 
ments, both text and photographic, of in- 
terest to the mystery fan. The first issue 
contains features by and about at least 
sixteen of the detective writer big-shots. 
From that angle it sounds good. 

Until Clue gets on its feet, it will not 
be a paying market. But it does offer 
mystery writers who contribute material 
a publicity medium. (That’s not the same 
as a check, certainly, but it may help push 
sales and increase the size of the royalty 
checks. Contributor’s articles will be pub- 
lished nearly always during the same month 
in which they have a new book published. ) 

Writers who want to get a look at the 
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first test issues, which may not be on sale 
where they live, may do so by sending 
45 cents for the first three issues to Clue, 
219 North’ Barry Avenue, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. (This is a suburb of the Big Town.) 

Here’s a new outdoor type of magazine 
which, though small, will provide a real 
market. W. W. Scott, until recently editor 
of Volitant’s Sir/, is starting this for The 
Indian Motorcycle Company. It is planned 
as a bi-monthly, the first issue to be out 
in May or June. It will be in standard 
format, 32 pages. The circulation will be 
of the free, controlled type with a print 
order of 300,000. The title is not yet ready 
for release. 

This magazine will appeal mostly to 
young men of 17 to 21, a little more rural 
and small town than urban in tone. Any 
technical material will be handled by the 
staff. But the magazine will not be a 
technical magazine. It is to have general 
appeal, and material is wanted from free- 
lancers. 

The top length for both fiction and 
articles is 2,000 words, so everything must 
be very meaty. Fiction should be well 
plotted to interest these readers. Articles 
may be in the fields of how-to-do, model- 
making especially in connection with model 
motorcycles, outdoor life such as hunting 
and fishing, travel articles of any kind 
pertaining to travel by road (but not the 
detailed, expense-account sort). The gen- 
eral field is large, but keep in mind the 
reader group. 

The market is also open for fillers, 
quizzes, contests. Cartoons should be sub- 
mitted in the rough; $5 is the payment for 
the completed, okayed picture. Payment 
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on other material will be at good rates. 
Though not definite as yet, Mr. Scott says 
“approximately 3 to 4 cents.” Checks will 
be sent on acceptance, and promptly. 
Although motorcycling is not stressed 
too much in the magazine, first-person 


be very acceptable. Mr. Scott would like 
particularly to hear from any writer who 
rides an Indian motorcycle. 

Address: W. W. Scott, Indian Motor- 
cycle Company, Springfield 9, Mass. 

Volitant Publishing Company will con- 
tinue to bring out its magazine for men, 
Sir!. The publisher, Adrian Lopez, is 
taking over the editorial job. Now that the 
magazine is a monthly, there is a con- 
siderable market for material. Address: 


experiences with Indian motorcycles will 








105 East 35th St., New York, 16. 

The Frederick J. Buse magazines have 
a new office address: 101 West 55th Street, 
New York 19. Three of his magazines are 
now being published regularly. The fan 
magazine, Movie Play, keeps on as a 
monthly, edited by Tony Gray, but offers 
no market for the general writer. 

Two of the Buse fact-detective books 





"Does, does this mean... ?" 


are now being published :Timely Detective 
Cases and Authentic Cases. Leonard Diegre 
is again editing these. The market, how- 
ever, is very limited. Both are bi-monthlies 
and have inventory on hand which must 
be used up. Requirements are the same as 
in the past. Lengths average 5,000 words. 
Payment is on acceptance for stories, at 
2 cents a word. It is on publication for 
photos, at $5 for each used. 

The old address for this group was 22 
East 82nd Street. Be sure to note the new 
address on West 55th Street. 

Martin Goodman will add a new film 
fan magazine to his lineup soon. Gloria 
Votsis is editing this for early appearance 
on the stands. (The title was not released 
when I talked to Miss Votsis.) This will 
be a quarterly picture album, staff pre- 
pared, with no outside market at present. 
Address: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1.. 

Vernon Pope has found a new outlet for 
his dynamic energies. He is now editorial 
director of United Nations World. There 
have been other editorial changes here 
also: Charles Burns is now the managing 
editor, while his predecessor, A. Ronald 
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Schiller has been made assistant publisher. 


The editorial policy remains very much 
as it has been from the first, except that 
now there is more emphasis on news. Much 
of the material is written on order by 
authorities, but the market is open to 
writers with adequate knowledge. 


United Nations World celebrated its first 
birthday with its February issue. It has 
developed a lively and widespread public 
interest among a large group of intelligent 
readers. The physical appearance of the 
monthly has been improved greatly, and 
the circulation is growing. There is a 
Swedish edition now, also; published in 
Sweden. The U. S. address is 385 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 


"THE first issue of Globe, the Magazine 

of Air Travel, will be dated April. This 
is published by Phillip Andrews, who for- 
merly published Air News and Air Tech. 
This will be distributed by subscription only 
to airline personnel and travel agents. It 
is not planned for the airline customer. 
The field for material is very limited, and 
there is no outside market now. Phillip 
Andrews is the editor, also. Address: 545 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Macfadden’s air-fan monthly, Radio 
Mirror, has taken heed of the times and 
is making a definite appeal to television 
fans too. The title is now Radio and Tele- 
vision Mirror. The editor, Doris McFerran, 
asks for a query with a very detailed out- 
line on all material before submission of 
manuscripts. She okays from outline usually. 
Payment is by the piece, but runs about 
4 cents a word; on acceptance. 


For poets, Ted Malone’s department, 
“Between the Bookends,” uses a number of 
poems under 30 lines each and mostly 
shorter lengths. $5 is the usual ‘payment, 
with a special jackpot of $50 for the best 
one each month. 


Address of Radio and Television Mirror 
is 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


The editors of Mademoiselle report that 
their readers run a little younger as a group 
than at first thought. About 18 to 30 takes 
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in most of them; college girls, career girls 
young marrieds. 

Lengths of usable material have beep 
tightened up somewhat since last reported 
on here. Both fiction and articles should 
keep within the limits of 2,000 to 3,500 
words. Payment is good, on acceptance. 


Writers should always query on_ ideas 
for feature articles, as each issue is planned 
around a specific theme. Fiction continues 
to be one of the magazine’s most interesting 
features, since the editors acknowledge no 
shackles on formulas, tabus, trick endings, 
or slick-fiction traditions. They are inter. 
ested in anything which represents the best 
of young thinking and interests. 


Betsy Talbot Blackwell is editor, George 
Davis, associate and fiction editor. Address: 
122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


ATES of payment are better now for 
material used in Elks Magazine. But the 
market will continue to be a small one as 
long as paper remains in short supply. 
Material from free-lance writers should be 
such as to fit into a family-type magazine. 


Fiction runs mostly 4,000 to 5,000 words. 
Mystery and adventure are the best types. 
Romance is preferably secondary in im- 
portance, and nothing should be of itself 
unpleasant. An outline first isin order 
for articles. These tend to be more solid 
reading than in the past. 


Payment is on acceptance, $200 to $500 
according to the editor’s evaluation. Coles 
Phillips is editor. Address: Elks Magazine, 
50 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


Rates of payment are also better at 
Esquire. Where they started previously at 
about $150 for fiction and articles, the base 
rate is now $300. There is considerable 
“up” material from top-flight name writers 
running to $1,000 or more. About 3,300 
words is now the average length for fiction. 
Articles run to what is needed for the 
subject and treatment, but a query usually 
is in order on these. George Wiswell is 
article editor. 

David A. Smart is editor and publisher 
of Esquire. Address: 366 Madison Avenue. 
mM. F. T¥. 
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Pieces in the back of the book are the 


Coronet with its 2,300,000 buyers per 
month, now includes some advertising. And 
this has brought on a need for single-page 
articles of about 750 to 800 words, as well 
as the usual feature length of 2,000 to 
2,200 words and fillers of 500 to 700 words. 

Neither fiction nor poetry is used in 
Coronet. But the range of interests covered 
by the factual articles is extremely wide. 
Only a study of the magazine will suffice 
on this point. Personal adventures, exciting 
adventure pieces, biographical pieces all 
fit into the needs here. The market is 
better than ever, and payment also is 
better now. A first piece of just average 
length would rate about $300. 

Oscar Dystel is editor-in-chief; Jerome 
Beatty Jr. is managing editor. Address: 
366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Harper's Magazine has raised its news- 
stand price to 50 cents. High quality is 
demanded both in the thinking behind a 
piece and in the writing. Many of the 
articles are by authorities in their fields. 
And the editors like to work along with 
writers on ideas and their development 
into acceptable material. This leaves a 
smal] market for manuscripts which come 
in cold, though everything is read with 
care which shows possibilities. 

The most likely subject would be a 
personal experience which, through one 
person’s reactions, casts light on some com- 
mon problem. Lengths vary from 2,000 to 
6,000 words, though 4,000 tends to be 
most used. 

A very little short fiction is bought, but 
must be of high literary quality. Both light 
verse and serious poetry find some space. 
Lengths are fairly short. Payment for 
all material is in line with the quality 
magazines. 


Frederick L. Allen is editor of Harper’s. 


Address: 49 West 33rd Street, N. Y. 16. 


The home-making magazines are beauties 
these days, taking advantage of fine color 
work and its many possibilities. House 
Beautiful, the Hearst monthly, is one of 
the handsomest. But much of this material 
is taken care of by the staff. 


For the free-lance, the short fiction-type 
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thing. These run 1,200 to 1,500 words. 
They read as if personal experiences, but 
often are composites rather than direct 
fact. They may be satirical commentary, 
too. Study the published pieces for pre- 
ferred moods and styles. Payment varies 
from $50 to $150, depending on length, 
type, use in magazine. 

Elizabeth Gorden is editor of House 
Beautiful. Address: 572 Madison Avenue, 
i. os ae 


Harper's Bazaar is another handsome 
Hearst magazine, housed at the Madison 
Avenue offices. Fiction is the one section 
open to the free-lance. This must be dis- 
tinguished, quality-type material. Lengths 
usually run fairly short, although a 5,000 
worder sometimes is bought. Payment is 
in line with the quality magazines. 


Carmel Snow is the editor. Address: 


572 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 


The market is quite different at the 
Condé-Nast fashion magazine for women, 
Vogue. No fiction is used at all, here. But 
the editors are open to interesting articles 
on almost any subject which might appeal 
to smart and intelligent women readers. 
Study the current issues for range of ideas 
and their treatment. 


The average length is about 2,000 words, 
with a 3,000 word top. The “up-front” 
feature articles bring from $150 to $300, 
on acceptance, depending on material and 
on the name of the writer. Short “turns” 


for the back of the book rate $75 to $100. 

Jessica Daves is editor of Vogue; Edna 
Woolman Chase is editor-in-chief. Address < 
420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Fiction House shifts editorial responsi- 
bility for its various magazines as one editor 
resigns and another takes his place. But the 
requirements and policies remain the same 
from year to year, it seems. R. D. Kuehnle 
resigned a while back. Joe Callanan came 
on the staff. 

A very limited market for pulp fiction 
is maintained at Fiction House. Lariat 
Magazine is a bi-monthly. The rest are 
quarterlies, except the sports books which 
appear once or twice a year. There are 
also six comics, but these are entirely staff 
done. Address: 670 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19, 
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Thrilling Group’s Detective Novel Maga- 
zine and Detective Mystery Novel are both 
quarterlies now. Giant Western and Mys- 
tery Book Magazine pay the best rates 
in this group. Leo Margulies is editorial 
director. Address: 10 East 40th Street, 
N. Y. 16. 


Frank Armor has only four active titles 
now in his pulp group. These are Hollywood 
Dectective and Private Detective Stories, 
Fighting Western and Leading Western. 
All are quarterlies. Madge Bindamin edits. 
The group is officially Trojan Magazines, 
Inc., at 480 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

That group of magazines at 215 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 3, has gone through a variety 
of changes. The incorporated name, Edi- 
torial Features, was discarded during the 
war as an Official title. (Though it was 
still listed on the building’s Directory Board 
not long ago.) Here is the present set-up: 

Harle Publications, Inc., takes in two 
astrology books and four crossword bi- 
monthlies. Walter Holze edits the latter; 
also Current Astrology, a quarterly. The 
Astrologer, after temporary suspension, has 
been taken over by this group and is edited 
by Grant Lewi. It is a bi-monthly. 

Band Leaders Publishing Co. puts out 
the cartoon books, Cheers and Smiles, both 
quarterlies. Its title magazine, Radio and 
Record Stars, with Band Leaders, has been 
temporarily suspended. 

The third unit here is the . magazine 
Flying Models, including Flying Aces and 
Air World. This has its own corporate 
name, is a bi-monthly, and is edited by 
Walter H. Holze. 

These people have quite a collection of 
titles which they have bought up and 
included in one publication or other! But 
there is very little market on any of the 
magazines. Address: 215 Fourth Avenue, 
nN. 3. SD 

Bernarr MacFadden’s New Physical Cul- 
ture magazine gets better display space on 
the newsstands now that it is back to the 
standard size. But the market is a small 
one. The editor, Ange Brashing, is a pleas- 
ant person to talk with and sympathetic 
toward new and struggling writers. If they 
have anything to say of value and can do so 
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in a clear and sincere style of writing, their 
pieces get very careful consideration here, 

This is a family type of health magazine, 
Pieces run about 1,000 words usually. Pay. 
ment is 2 cents a word, figuring on the 
published length. So say what you have 
to say, but don’t pad! Address: 535 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Humor Business has moved from Madi- 
son Avenue to new offices at 10 East 40th 
Street, N. Y. 16. George Lewis edits this 
professional monthly. 

E. W. Williams Publications of 82 Wall 
Street have bought Food Freezing from its 
former owner, the Ogden Publishing Com. 
pany of 55 West 42nd Street. It plans 
to include Food Freezing as a special sec- 
tion in its own Quick Frozen Foods. 


ARTHER afield: Fate is the title of 
a brightly covered new quarterly which 
has just appeared on the stands. It is pocket 
size, selling for a quarter. The contents are 
much more varied than the title would 
indicate. It is a non-fiction publication, 
of wide, general interest. Lengths vary 
considerably. And as everything seems to 
be original material, this may be a market. 
No editor is named, but you might query 
the publisher, Clark Publishing Company, 
139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
A new book club has been formed re- 
cently, out in the Middle West, also. This 
is Professional Books, Inc. Four books a 
year are included, one each quarter, in 
the field of education. They are selected by 
a board of four. $12 a year is the cost. 
The president is Fred S. Taylor, manager 
of a college book store in Minneapolis. The 
secretary is Claude A. Eggertsen, assistant 
professor of education at the University 
of Michigan. Address: 1411 University 
Avenue S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Liberty (Canada) has. been changed to 
a monthly. After separation from the U. S. 
magazine, it started off as a weekly but 
couldn’t keep it up. Offices are in Toronto. 
That Canadian ban on magazines printed 
in the U. S. upset a lot of schedules. As 
a result, several companies are hastening 
plans to print in Canada. The MacFadden 
monthlies, True Story and True Romances, 
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begin Canadian publication with their 
March issues, and are again available in 
the Dominion. 

An outdoor magazine such as Field and 
Stream keeps up a lot of its reader-interest 
with seasonal material. Some editors buy 
seasonally, to match their needs. But on 
this monthly, the editor plans so well in 
advance that he can consider seasonal 
material without regard to the time of year 
it comes in. An editor who buys that way 
is in a position to demand the very best 
work. 

Needs here are for story-articles regarding 
hunting or fishing which have a different 
slant from run-of-mill stuff. Good picture 
stories would be welcome, too. These are 
hard to get because few sportsmen have 
time to concentrate on good picture-taking 
when things get exciting. 

Writing should be dramatically inter- 
esting and reasonably factual. Lengths for 
features should be about 2,500 to 3,000 
words, Fillers may run around 500 words. 
Cartoons must portray the sportsman’s 
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point of view—a hard thing for outsiders 
to catch. Pay is tops in the field. 

Hugh Grey is editor of Field and Stream. 
Address; 515 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

The Reader’s Digest celebrated its 25th 
anniversary in February by reprinting a 
group of ten articles from its very first issue 
of February, 1922; also a list of the other 
articles which appeared 25 years ago. It 
was surprising how stimulating and up-to- 
date they sounded! That blurb line, “Arti- 
cles of Lasting Interest,” must have been 
inspired. Those early issues were put out 
here in Greenwich Village—a humble be- 
ginning compared with the magnificent 
place in Pleasantville, N. Y., which now 
houses the magazine. 

Time celebrated its 25th anniversary re- 
cently, also, with a special section reviewing 
the growth and development of the maga- 
zine and showing pictures of all the editors 
and chief contributors. This is one of 
Henry R. Luce’s magazines, housed in the 
Time and Life Building of Radio City. 

The Mystery Writers of America, Inc. 
has moved, offices and telephone, to 408 
West 14th Street, N. Y. 14. 

The Columbia University Press has been 
conducting a survey of mystery story ad- 
dicts and their preferences as to types of 
mysteries, favorite writers, etc. The results 
ought to be most intriguing. 

Out of the eighteen million titles of 
books estimated to have been published 
since printing was first invented by Guten- 
berg, six million of them (or a third of the 
total number) have been written and sent 
to press in the twentieth century! 














The Western Story’s “New Look” 


By Johnston McCulley 


F OR decades writers have been turning 
out, editors have been buying, and pub- 
lishers printing the so-called western story. 
It is a type of yarn that is deathless be- 
cause it has a wide sweep of picturesque 
background, depicts the struggles of strong 
men and fearless women against great 
odds, furnishes thrilling action and lends 
itself to heroics. 

Editorial offices had their doors opened 
so such manuscripts could tumble in easily, 
and checks tumbled out. Every few days 
some editor declared that westerns would 
not last—and then westerns would take a 
deep breath, and start a new strong cycle, 
because public demand was behind them. 

Western stories fell into a certain pattern 
or formula. We had constant repetition of 
plot angles and dialog scenes. Writers 
began to strain to give their scripts a touch 
of newness. 

Instead of shooting, the hero “triggered.” 
Instead of drawing gun from holster, he 
“whipped hardware from leather.” Instead 
of saying “yore,” he said “yuhr.” And soon 
every hero and meanie was whipping hard- 
ware from leather to trigger his foe and 
cry “Thar’s the end of yore trail, podner!” 
The situation became ridiculous. 

Almost overnight, there was a change in 
the offices of the fiction editors who buy 
western stories. Writers began getting re- 
jections with editorial notes which said, 
“This seems to lack freshness,” or “This 
does not have the freshness we now 
require.” 

None of these editors explained what they 
meant by “freshness.” Possibly they did 


not know. But they did know that a trans- 
formation of some sort was occurring, that 
there was an upheaval that promised a gen- 
eral improvement. 

Under the New Look, Westerns will en- 
dure and thrive for another few decades. 
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The markets are wide open. But you can't 
sell your stories with much regularity 
using the old formula. 

The beginner, occasional writer, or even 
the established artist cannot sell westerns 
today unless he or she takes them seriously, 
If there is a false ring in the script, if the 
editor catches in it the feeling that “any- 
body can write a western,” the script is 
doomed to rejection. 

Old plot angles, trite situations and ridi- 
culous dialogue are out. 

The old western was ninety per cent 
action. There was little real characteriza- 
tion or atmosphere, and the action was be- 
yond plausibility. The stalwart hero rode 
his pinto into a cowtown, shot up half a 
dozen meanies, wiped the perspiration from 
a chest exposed by a shirt opened half way 
to his midriff, dusted off his hands, and 
galloped thirty miles to clasp his girl in his 
manly arms and tell her father that the 
mortgage had been wiped out—and he did 
all this without stopping to feed and 
water his pony and without any real 
effort. 

The reader got the idea that the meanies 
were stunned by the mere appearance of 
the hero on the scene and stood there 
waiting to be picked off. Now and then, 
the hero did have his ten-gallon hat 
knocked off his head by a meanie’s bullet 
and went around showing the hole. But 
that was as near as he ever came to dis- 
aster, and he seemed to apologize for even 
that. 

Ninety per cent of the old westerns dealt 
with ranch and range, with cowpunchers, 
crooked foremen, rustlers and their ilk. 
True, these persons were to be found in the 
Old West; but they didn’t constitute the 
entire population. 


Ranch and range locale yarns are still 
wanted by editors, but they don’t want all 
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their western stories to be like that. And 
whatever the type, they demand a fresh 
diction, fresh manner of approach, and the 
feel that the characters are real men and 
women. 


PPDIANS have come back. Twenty years 

ago an editor wouldn’t touch a yarn 
with Indians in it. Recently, all have been 
buying and printing them, even the big 
national weeklies. For the West can’t be 
considered without the Indian, who was an 
obstacle to its development, a constant 
menace for decades. The Indian wars 
brought out the best in the men who 
fought in them and they made fine story 
copy. 

But—know your Indians! Recently, I 
read a short story in which an Indian was 
named Laughing Fox, only the tribe to 
which the author said he belonged did not 
have a Fox clan. Do not put a Shawnee up 
in the Ute country. Do not, for instance, 
call Sitting Bull a chief. He was a medi- 
cine man, something like the old religious 
fanatics who stirred peoples to war in Eu- 
rope in the olden days. Crazy Horse was 
the fighting general of the Sioux. 

If there is an historical touch in your 
story, be sure of your facts, your geography, 
time elements, and things of that nature. 
You wouldn’t have a telephone in a story 
of a period prior to the telephone’s inven- 
tion and general use; so don’t have charac- 
ters riding in cars on the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad before it was built. 

Use maps, and more maps. Acquaint 
yourself with distances. Not only distances 
but the sort of terrain over which they run. 
Don’t take it for granted that a rider 
could make so many miles a day without 
knowing how much ravines, hills and 
swamps may slow him down. 

These. suggestions may seem trite, but 
mistakes like those are being made by some 
writers every day and cause rejections. 
Principal editorial offices have bright young 
men whose duty it is to check and double- 
check on such things. 

The New Look in westerns, then, de- 
mands factual material; you can’t get by 
any more with wild guesses. 
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In addition to ranch and range men, the 
West had its doctors, lawyers, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, barbers, dentists, traveling 
sign painters, traveling pedlars, railroad 
builders and railroad trainmen and station 
agents, express agents, stagecoach reinsmen 
and shotgun guards, prospectors and 
miners, carpenters and masons, storekeepers 
and justices. For the women, besides house- 
wives, ranchers’ pretty daughters and hard- 
working wives, there were restaurant wait- 
resses, honkytonk girls, widows who did 
sewing and baking for social events, church 
workers who helped frontier preachers— 
the list is endless. Any good western writer 
can turn out a hundred western stories 
without touching a cowboy or rancher. 

The New Look calls for characterization, 
yet action must not be slowed up. Char- 
acterization does not mean long, windy, in- 
volved paragraphs which describe bodily 
characteristics and general nature. Perhaps 
your hero never beats his mother and is 
kind to animals, but you don’t tell the 
reader these things, you SHOW him. 

A few punchy sentences characterize far 
better than a long description, which may 
lose the reader. If you can’t hold the in- 
terest of an editorial assistant in your story, 
you'll never have a chance to hold the 
general reader. 

Characterization and the establishment 
of locale may be made easily through dia- 
logue. Suppose a character says: “We 
don’t do it that way in the Gila country.” 
That one sentence establishes that the 
speaker has come from Arizona, where you 
find the Gila river and Gila monsters. 


HE New Look demands that charac- 
ters speak naturally. Few Westerners 
ever said “shore,” “yore,” “yur” or “yer.” 
But there are idioms that can be used to 
establish characterization. If a character 
says, “That’s a right smart pile of wood you 
chopped,” it shows he’s from Missouri or 
the Arkansas Ozarks. If he talks about a 
“chinook,” he’s probably from Montana or 
somewhere on the Northwestern border. 
Idiomatic terms should not be pulled in 
by the ears, but used by characters only 
when they would ordinarily appear in con- 
versation. Don’t be afraid to let your hero 
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talk straight English, save for the dropping 
of the final “g’”—such as ‘I’m goin’ to do 
it!” Your heroine MUST use good lan- 
guage. Quaint expressions are usually best 
for characters such as old-timers. 

The Old Look frequently comprised a 
situation where, to get action quickly, the 
story opened with a man holding a blazing 
gun and shooting down his foes. From a 
common sense standpoint, such a scene is 
properly a climax. Death is an ending, not 
a beginning. 

In the new western story, physical action 
is subordinate to emotional action to a 
large extent. One man doesn’t go gunning 
for another until he has had an emotional 
upset. He doesn’t kill without a motive— 
revenge, prevention of injustice or self- 
preservation. Mental turmoil can be just 
as effective as physical turmoil if the writer 
knows his business. 

Any proper story has three parts—prob- 
lem, conflict and solution. The New Look 
does not change this basic structure. But 
problem, conflict and solution may be 
freshly presented. 

The swish of a skirt through a western 
is desired by most editors now, but do not 
stoop to sentimental mush. It’s all right to 
let the reader know that Jim loves Sue and 
is fighting in her behalf, but save the mush 
scenes for the love-story magazines. A swift 
kiss at the story’s end, or the promise of the 
girl saying “yes” in the near future is ac- 
ceptable. Never let a woman slow up the 
action in a western. If the hero has scenes 
with her, let them occur between periods 
of action. Editors are demanding better 
and better writing. The theory that readers 
of westerns are mostly “dumb clucks” has 
been proved wrong. Careful evaluation of 
words and phrases is essential. 

Use as much care in writing a western as 
you would in turning out any other sort 
of story. Don’t write DOWN to your audi- 
ence; try writing UP. Psychology can be 
used effectively in building character and 
plot structure. Men can battle in their 


minds as well as with fists, knives or guns. 
Motivate your characters. 

For example, here is a New Look open- 
ing paragraph from a recently sold western 
of mine: 
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“Not revenge but legal justice—that was 
what inspired him to determination ang 
urgency. Tom Benley kept that though 
pounding through his mind. He was like 
man trying to justify to himself some act 
he intended to commit, trying to convince 
himself of the soundness and decency of his 
motive, Not revenge—justice!” 

Doesn’t that intrigue the reader’s ip. 
terest? You know Tom is determined and 
urgent, that he intends to commit a violent 
act and is trying to convince himself it is 
right. What act? Why commit it? 
That’s what the reader wants to know. 

In the same story, I wrote of the hero: 

“In his heritage was the gift of calm 
reasoning, the love of fair play, the belief 
that rights of all men should be respected. 
He seldom mirrored his thoughts in his 
face. His anger was always cold, deadly. 
He never struck on impulse in a burst of 
passion uncontrolled. But when he knew 
justice was with him and that it was neces 
sary to strike, he struck quickly, accurately, 
doing the thing that had to be done.” 

In the Old Look days, that paragraph 
might have been considered “highfalutin’” 
by many editors of westerns. But the New 
Look does not abhor an attempt at better 
and more serious writing—always remem- 
bering that it must not be done to excess 
and must never slow up the rhythm of the 


story. 


HERE are still taboos and preferences 

and “don’ts” as far as editors are con- 
cerned. For instance, some won’t print 4 
story with a snake mentioned in it, for 
many readers can’t stand even the mere 
mention of reptiles. There’s no sense hav- 
ing a snake unless it is necessary to the 
plot, and why not dodge the plot that de- 
pends on a snake? Editors’ personal 
“bugs” or taboos change. You can keep 
tabs on them by intelligently analyzing 
their magazines. 

Under the New Look, you will do well 
to dodge crooked foremen; the hero who 
outwits the meanie on a ranch ‘mortgage; 
the hero who returns to find things in 4 
mess and in a few days licks a smal] army 
and sets things right; the man who comes 
back from prison—innocent, of course— 
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"Okay, scribe 


and squares the book with the scoundrel 
who sent him there. In western fiction, re- 
gardless of how things sometimes are in 
real life, never have a law man crooked. 
He can be human enough to have weak- 
nesses and make mistakes, but he should 
never be downright crooked. 

In giving your characters first names, use 
those in vogue in the period. Simple names 
are best—Tom, Jim, Bill, Bart, Jed, Ted, 
Ben—and Mary, Jane, Sue, Martha, Bess. 
Make the names express the characters— 
Billy, Jimmy and Charlie are for juveniles. 
Hank, Shorty, Buck and Slim are for char- 
acters. Important older men are Hiram, 
Cyrus, William, Henry. 
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.. chow's on!" 


Keep family names in the same story 
from being alike. Never have two or more 
names ending in —man, —berg, —ley. 
That causes confusion in the reader’s mind. 

Do not let your hero gulp whiskey 
straight every few minutes. He can go into 
a saloon, for in the old days the town 
saloon was the town’s club. He can buy 
a drink and let it stand on the bar, and 
even finally drink it. But he doesn’t take 
continual, internal baths of rotgut. 

Watch the western motion pictures, the 
so-called Horse Operas. They have the 
New Look now, too. The hero doesn’t 
indulge in intoxicants to any great extent; 
he isn’t mushy in love. He doesn’t whip 
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out his gun every five minutes. Your wes- 
tern hero should be a normal, mentally- 
balanced man ready for action but not 
begging for violence. Your hero must not 
incite combat, but he is ready to meet it 
if it comes. 

One of the best western stories I ever 
wrote, according to the editors, had the 
railroad station agent in a little cowtown 
as its hero. Another was built around a 
blacksmith and his troubles—not a cow- 
puncher in either of them. The New Look 
means common sense and plausibility. 


MARKETS 


Western markets are wide open to the 
beginner as well as the known writer. Some 
publishing companies have only one maga- 
zine that uses westerns. The larger pulp 
publishers have a string of western maga- 
zines. If you are not known, submit to 
the manuscript department or to any one 
of the house’s western magazines, and your 
story will be read for all the magazines 
in the group. There are large variations 
among the westerns. Some deal with pio- 
neer days, historical backgrounds, or the 
Old West, and their stories contain no 
modern touches. 

Others will take an up-to-date western. 
Some prefer very light woman interest; 
others want it stronger. Some stress dra- 
matic action; others, a more leisurely treat- 
ment, with strong story interest. A few, 
like Rodeo Romances, have a specialized 
background. 

Argosy, Blue Book and Short Stories, 
use only the best westerns. Stories must 
be plausible, well written and off the 
beaten path. The New Look western is 
a natural for these publications. In length, 
they vary from 3,000 to 20,000 words; 
sometimes as much as 80,000, Rates are 
high, but so are requirements. 

Rogers Terrill, managing editor of Argosy, 
brings to his work years of experience, and 
has brought out many new writers. Best 
lengths are 3- 12,000 words. He has the 
reputation of dealing firmly but kindly 
with new contributors. The address is 205 
East 42nd St., New York 17. 

Blue Book is edited by the experienced 
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Donald Kennicott, and the address is 230 

Park Avenue, New York 17. Only first 
class material will go here, and the rates 
are high. 

Short Stories is edited by Dorothy Mcll. 
wraith, and the address is 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. They run a western 
serial now and then, but it has to be a 
strong and well written story to make the 
grade. Since nearly all their serials later 
appear in book form, they can use up to 
75- 80,000 words. 

There are several publishers with strings 

of western books, and scripts are considered 
for all the books. One of the foremost is 
Standard Magazines, Inc., and its asso- 
ciated companies. This company publishes 
the “Thrilling” line. Leo Margulies is the 
editorial director, and he has a staff of 
experienced associate editors, each paying 
particular attention to certain of the firm’s 
publications. The address is 10 East 40th 
St., New York 16. 
This firm’s western magazines are: Excit- 
ing Western. Issued bi-monthly. Uses 
novelettes up to 10,000 words and several 
short stories not over 6000 words in length. 
All stories distinctly of the Old West with 
no modern touches whatsoever. 

Masked Rider Western. Issued bi-monthly. 
Uses a 30,000 word lead novel featuring 
The Masked Rider, writterf on assignment; 
an 8000 word novelette; several short 
stories not over 6000 words long. Distinctly 
of the Old West, with no modern touches. 

Popular Western. Issued bi-monthly. 
Uses three 10,000 word novelettes and sev- 
eral short stories not over 6000 words long. 
All stories distinctly of the Old West with 
no modern touches. 

Range Riders Western. Issued bi-monthly. 
Uses a 30,000 word lead novel featuring 
three special CPA range detectives, written 
on assignment; an 8000 word novelette; 
several short stories not over 5000 words 
long. All stories of the Old West flavor, 
with no modern touches. 

Rio Kid Western. Issued bi-monthly. 
Uses a 40,000 word lead novel featuring 
The Rio Kid, written on assignment, and 
several short stories not over 5000 words 
long. All stories of Old West flavor, with 
no modern touches. 
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Rodeo Romances. Issued bi-monthly. 
Uses a 15,000 word lead novelette, a novel- 
ette of 8,000 to 10,000 words and several 
short stories not over 6,000 words long. All 
stories must have good masculine action, 
but may have some woman interest. They 
are either rodeo background stories or 
stories of activities in the West that were 
and are tied up with rodeo, such as horse- 
raising, bronc-busting, calf-roping, etc. The 
“Romance” in the title refers more par- 
ticularly to the romance of rodeo, rather 
than to any romantic interest between the 
hero and heroine. Articles are contracted 
for. 

Texas Rangers. Issued monthly. Uses 
a 45,000-word lead novel featuring Jim 
Hatfield, Texas Ranger, written on assign- 
ment and several short stories not over 6000 
words long. All stories of the Old West 
flavor with no modern touches. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories. Issued bi¢< 
monthly, Uses a 15,000-word lead novel- 
ette, two 8000 to 10,000-word novelettes, 
and several short stories not over 6000 
words long. This is now a Western action 
with masculine viewpoint stories, but stories 
may have some girl interest. If a girl char- 
acter is an important figure in the story, 
she must work effectively to aid the hero 
in the solution of his problems. 

Thrilling Western. Issued monthly. Uses 
two 10,000-word novelettes each issue fea- 
turing Walt Slade and Swap and Whopper, 
written on assignment, one 10,000 word 
novelette; short stories not over 6000 words 
long. All stories of the Old West flaver, 
with no modern touches. 

Triple Western. Issued bi-monthly. Uses 
three book-length novels by well-known 
writers. These will be abridged in the 
office. Terms of payment will be arranged 
for each acceptable novel, with payment 
on acceptance. 

West. Issued bi-monthly. Uses a 40,000 
to 45,000 word lead novel and several short 
stories not over 5000 words long. The lead 
novel may be either modern or costume 
stories of the Old West. The short stories 
must be distinctly of Old West flavor. 

A writer who works in with the house can 
rise to top rates and share in the assign- 
ments of the longer novels. If a newcomer, 
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39 
you'll probably be started at a base rate, 
lc a word and up, on acceptance, but it'll 
be advanced rapidly if you reveal your 
worth to the house. They report in ten 
days to two weeks. 

Western Story Magazine, John Burr, 
editor, Street & Smith Publications, 122 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, is an old western, 
now a monthly. Uses condensed novels of 
12,000 words, novelettes of 7500 to 10,000 
words and short stories up to 4500 words. 
Likes strongly plotted stories of the Old 
West, built around well characterized 
people with an exciting problem. Anything 
which has to do with the development of 
the far reaches of our frontiers will be con- 
sidered. Also uses 1500-word articles on 
any phase of the Western scene. Occa- 
sionally uses 30-line verse (no more) which 
has the rhythm of the cowboy ballad. In- 
terested in seeing cartoons with a Western 
slant. Reports within two weeks. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

A string of westerns is issued by Popular 
Publications, Inc., 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17. Rates on these monthlies are Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance, 

Ace-High Western Stories, Costa Carousso, 
editor; Michael Tilden, managing editor. 
Use shorts from 2000 to 5500 words; novel- 
ettes and novels from 7000 to 15,000 words. 

Big Book Western, Bruce Cassiday, editor ; 
Michael Tilden, managing editor. Use west- 
ern fiction; short stories from 2000 to 5500 
words; novels and novelettes from 7000 to 
15,000 words. Also western fact articles 
from 300 to 700 words. 

Dime Western, George Murphy, editor; 
Michael Tilden, managing editor. Uses 
vigorous, human, western short stories from 
1500 to 5500 words, novelettes and novels 
from 7000 to 18,000 words. Stories should 
have believable, well-drawn characters, 
with honestly motivated problems and dra- 
matic solutions. The off-trail story is ac- 
ceptable. The editor likes a compelling 
opening which presents the story problems 
clearly, concisely and dramatically. All 
stories should grow naturally from Western 
locale and time and/or character. 

Fifteen Western Tales, H. Davidge, edi- 
tor; Alden H. Norton, editorial director. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Tue 14th annual Writer’s DIcEst 
short-short story contest is now 
open. Scripts may be any length up 
to 1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no tabus as to 
subject matter, characters or plots. 
Many among the 1,700 former prize 
winners got their first start from 
this annual contest. Three impartial 
judges will read each story entered 
in the contest. 


The Editors of Wrirer’s Dicest, 
in addition to awarding $3,000 in 
prizes, will, if requested by the 
winning authors at the time they 
are advised of their prize, under- 
take to sell the scripts they consider 


You are cordially invited 


to enter a 
$3,000 short-short story contest 


sponsored by the 
Editors of Writer’s Digest 


200 Prizes—First Prize $300.00 in Cash 





marketable. No commission or 
marketing expense is charged, and 
we usually sell 30 per cent of the 
winning scripts. As a prize winner, 
however, you are under no obliga- 
tion to us, and may dispose of your 
story in any way you wish. Send in 
your very best short-short, or write 
one now. There is a constant need 
for this word length in editorial 
baskets. 


The contest is open to everyone. 
Your chances of winning one of the 
prizes are as good as you are. Stay 
within the length limit, 1500 words, 
and good luck to you from the 


Dicest staff.—R.K.A. 
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200 Prizes for 1,500 word stories 


Ist Prize 


$300.00 Cash 


or, if = don’t ont the money, 
Writer’s Digest wi e€ an in- 
terview with your favorite New York 
or Philadelphia editor and send 
there round trip, all expenses paid. 


2nd Prize 


$100.00 Cash 


No Substitute. 


3rd to 14th Prize 


A brand new Smith-Corona Portable 
Typewriter; Sterling Model. Standard 
Key Board; all-around metal frame, 
ica type, long line spacer, with tabu- 
tor and paper extension arms. Has 
touch selector. Standard office require- 
ments. Includes plywood carrying case. 
Retails for $85.00. 


15th Prize 


We will type on good bond manu- 
script paper, with one carbon, in 
approved editorial style, all the stories, 
novels, etc., you write for one year 
up to 100,000 words. 


16th Prize 


Board and room, and a place to write, 
undisturbed, for one month at any one 
of the hundred or more places listed 
in The Writer’s 1948 Year Book where 
free-lance writers are welcomed. In- 
cludes rail fare, round trip, to any 
place within 300 miles of your home. 


od 





All short-short stories must be original, and no more 


17th to 20th Prize 


Five cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


21st to 25th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $75.) For 
years there are many books that you 
may have wanted to complete your 
library; or perhaps there is a rare 
binding, or first edition you_ craved. 
Winners of 21st to 25th prizes will 
receive ‘‘The Books You Have Always 
Wanted To Own”. . . retail limit 
$75. The editors of the Digest will 
help select your Sn winning library 
for you, if invited. 


26th to 30th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to mail up to one 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize 
actually amounts to all the paper 
and postage an author normally re- 
quires in one year. We will also pay 
express charges (going and coming) 
on three novel submissions. 


31st Prize 


Three cents a word for each and 
every word in the story. 


32nd to 33rd Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writer. The names 





All scripts will be returned within 60 = 5 
pletion of the contest. Mss. are return 


34th to 40th Prize 


One copy of “‘Plotto” the masterbook 
of all plots. ‘‘Plotto” is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
Cooeaeot the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiri 
source of plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
ellette a week for Street and Smith 
for years. This book took 5 years of 
painstaking work to produce and it is 
a work of genius. Sells for $25.00. 
The cash equivalent, ($25) to any of 
winners who have 


OTTO” from the DIGEST. 
41st to 50th Prize 


The Columbia University Encyclope- 
dia. A scholarly, useful one-volume 
job of 1949 pages. A fine reference 
tool. 


51st to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


élst to 80th Prize 


A complete writer’s kit. Including en- 
velopes, carbon paper, clips, file fold- 
ers, pencils, erasers, second sheets, a 
note book, and fine heavy white bond 
paper in abundance. 


81st to 100th Prize 


Your choice of any writer’s text, or 
texts, amounting to $5. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A Certificate of Merit recording the 
cmph p dng Fan | Dh 
plus eets of g nd paper, or 
the new revised edition of ‘The 
Writer’s Market.”’ 


the 
“PL 


1 be published in Writer’s Digest. 
after com- 
but are not 


an 1,500 words in length. Stories may be or 
hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, of the winners wil 
envelope for return. 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. acknowledged. 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 
in this contest. A two 
bscription entitles the subscriber to 
enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


subscriber to enter one story in 
dollar one year su 





ENTRY BLANK 


5. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1948. 
experienced professional editors are judges, and each 
script will be read by each of the three judges. 


Three 


6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 





USE THIS 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


Bc waccccconsiin ent seasesdeene 


GG ciGucpctet ang die caeak Ree awe 


(Check which) 


(0 Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 


(0 Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
My contest story is enclosed herewith [J]. I am sending it under separate cover (2). 


RSS ovin wocensensaveeewenssceniaane 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired; please renew it O; I a 
already a subscriber so extend my subscription (1. 
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Western “New Look” 
(Continued from page 39) 


Use stories of the winning of the West. No 
set period or locale. Short stories with an 
unusual twist are particularly welcome. Also 
use occasional historical fact articles with 
western background. 


.44 Western, Costa Carrousso, editor ; 
Michael Tilden, managing editor. Use 
shorts from 1500 to 5500 words; novelettes 
and novels from 7000 to 13,000 words. Also 
dramatized western fact articles, 300 to 
800 words. 


New Western, Bruce Cassidy, editor; 
Michael Tilden, managing editor. Use 
shorts from 1500 to 5500 words; novels and 
novelettes from 7000 to 13,000 words, 


Rangeland Romances, Harry Widmer, 
editor. Uses shorts from 3000 to 5000 words 
and novelettes from 8000 to 10,000. Wants 
stories of the Old West, with plenty of love 
plot, and from the girl’s point of view. 
Also uses a little romantic Western poetry 
up to 20 lines. Pays 25c a line for poetry, 
on acceptance. 


Star Western Magazine, George Murphy, 
editor; Michael Tilden, managing editor. 
Use dramatic, emotional, colorful stories of 
the Old West up to 13,000 words. Some girl 
interest. Looking for a few, good, new 
series characters to run in novelettes of 
9000 to 12,000 words. An especially good 
type would be a pioneer character such as 
an army scout, trail driver, or river gambler. 


10 Story Western, Harry Widmer, editor. 
Uses all types of dramatic Western stories 
with emphasis on strong characterization. 
Shorts, 1500 to 4000 words; novelettes, 8000 
to 10,000. Prefer stories of the Old West. 


Fiction House, Inc., 670 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, They report in two weeks 
and pay Ic a word and up, on acceptance. 


Action Stories, P.L, Payne, editor. Issued 
quarterly. Use 4000 to 7000 word shorts, 


10,000 to 15,000 word novelettes and 16,000 
to 25,000 word novels; mostly westerns, 
Emphasis is on colorful, fast-moving action. 
Good market for off-trail westerns in the 
shorter lengths. 


Frontier Stories, Joe Callanan, assistant 
editor. Issued quarterly. Use action stories 
from 2500 to 20,000 words. Concerned 
mostly with the period from just after the 
Revolution to just after the Civil War, the 
far West, and the covered Wagon. Emphasis 
on Indian love desirable but not absolutely 
necessary. Earlier tales of the wilderness 
and special regions such as mining country 
have a chance. Also personal, eye-witness 
articles and reminiscences (if colorful and 
dramatic), up to 5000 words. 


Lariat Story Magazine, Jack O’Sullivan 
editor. Issued bi-monthly. Use novelettes 
of 10,000 to 16,000 words and novels of 
17,000 to 30,000 words, and wants vibrant, 
melodramatic yarns of the open range, em- 
bracing strong characterization and a good 
meaty plot, bolstered by lusty love-romance 
interest. Also uses 3000 to 7000 word shorts 
covering wide variety: humor, character 
pieces, action, etc. Love interest not neces- 
sary; unusual climaxes desired. 


Ace Magazines, Inc., 23 West 47th St. 
New York 19, has Ruth Dreyer handling 
their two bi-monthlies: Western Aces and 
Western Trails. Ace reports in two weeks 
and pays lc a word and up, on acceptance. 
Western Trails and Western Aces use novel- 
ettes from 8000 to 10,000 words, short 
stories from 2000 to 5000 words, and shorts 
from 1000 to 2000 words. Stories may have 
any type of Western background and may 
be of any period, except a modern one. 
Want plenty of action, with accent on 
human interest and strong characterizations. 
Also use factual and interesting incidents 
of old-time western characters and factual 
articles of interest in the development of 


the West, 1200 to 2000 words. 


Ziff Davis has a monthly, Mammoth 
Western, at 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
1, Ill. William L. Hamling is managing 
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editor. Use all lengths of fiction up to 
70,000 words. Has no set formula. Stories 
simply have to be good stories, with accent 
on characterization, dialogue and _back- 
ground. Like good human interest prob- 
lems, not just the age old range war theme. 
Overstocked at present. Report promptly 
and pay 14c to 3c a word, on acceptance. 


Ranch Romances, a publication that has 
gone through the years and change of 
ownership and is still a leader, is published 
from 515 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Fanny Ellsworth is the editor and has been 
for a long time. She requires a deft mix- 
ture of action, love interest and authentic 
background in stories up to 6000, novelets 
10,000, novels 20,000, and four-part serials 
to 40,000. 


Trojan Magazines, Inc., 125 East 46th 
St. New York 17, has Fighting Western, 
Leading Western and Speed Western, all 
issued quarterly ; they want western action 
stories of all lengths. 


At Columbia Publications, 241 Church 
Street, N. Y. 13, Robert W. Lowndes is ed- 
itor of the western chain. Blue Ribbon 
Western, Double Action Western, and Real 
Western, his bi-monthlies; Western Action, 
a monthly; and Complete Cowboy Novel 
Magazine, a quarterly, all use a complete 
book length novel, 40,000 words in each 
issue. These are essentially action stories 
and should be fast moving. However, “ac- 
tion” does not mean 40,000 words of hot 
lead. They want a good plot, strong, adult 
motivation with stress on believable char- 
acters both major and minor, male and 
female. Not interested in the stock hero, 
heroine, or villain; nor members of minority 
races or nationalities as villains, but like 
to see such persons handled sympathetic- 
ally. Novels should take place in a timeless 
West, or, if dates are to be used, before the 
Gold Rush and 1900. Don’t want anything 
taking place after 1900. The mystery ele- 
ment or historical situation or the humor 
element is always welcome when handled 
well. 





AGENCY READING OF 
SHORT FICTION: 


To provide agency viewing for mss in 
cases where a non-professional author 
desires no critical report on his work we 
will read work to 10,000 words for a 
nominal fee of $1 per script. 
o 

Mss deemed unsuitable for publication 
will be returned in two weeks. Retention 
entitles the author to our sales services 
at the standard commission of 10%. 
Stamped return envelope with submis- 


sions, please. 
o 


Full Agency Services 
Information On Request 


Cc. V. PARKINSON 


Literary Agent 
Brightwaters, New York 








DON'T MISS! 2 News Stories! 
Vital to Every Writer! 
In the April Issue. 


REWRITE MAGAZINE 


The Little Magazine with the Big Punch. It 
gets Inside the Business of Better Writing, 
Bigger Sales. 
TRY IT TODAY! 
$2 per year, single copies, 25c. 
Back issues: 10 for $1. 25 for $2. 
NO free sample copies. 


Try a sample Today. You'll like it. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


We have the best at the lowest prices. 
Round-Trip Sets or Singly. 3 Sizes 
25 (50 One-Fold) 20 (40 Flat) 
30 (60 Two-Fold) Only $1.00 
West of the Mississippi, add 10c postage. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers’ Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St., (TR 6-4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


HARPER PRIZE NOVEL 
A superb story of modern India 


Son of 
the Moon 


BY JOSEPH GEORGE HITREC 


All of India crowds the pages of this novel, in 
which the dreams and conflicts of a country dyna- 
mited into nationhood ‘are focused in the drama 
of two lives. $3.00 


Harper Prize Novel Contest Judges: 


IRITA VAN DOREN, literary editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune. é 
JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, literary editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle. 


GLENWAY WESCOTT, novelist, author of 
Apartment in Athens, The Grandmothers, etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS © 49 £. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
rrr res’! .: 2. 2 2 





WRITER’S 








TRAINED AND EFFICIENT TYPIST! 


Send your manuscripts to me for prompt serv- 
ice. Corrections, free carbon copies, ‘outside 
pages, mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 
Poetry, Ic per line. 


VERA M. WHITLOCK 
Route 2 Amery, Miss. 











WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

My _ students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 

DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured todey in 

scores of newsstand ae 

ce. I have developed a W—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—AB OLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article F cute, SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO uiaon MARKETS. 

. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE Ange Ey ever 
before been made by SELLING WRITER 
AND RECOGNIZED "INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
Writing To Direct Order Only."' 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Breadway Cleveland 4, Ohioe 


b. 


a 
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DIcEsT 


Also use some short Western stovies up 
to 5000 words with the same general re. 
quirements as in the novels, except that in 
these shorter lengths, off-trail stories will 
be considered. Also interested in factual 
articles dealing with the old West in lengths 
up to 2000 words; writers are advised to 
keep away from the best known characters 
of the old days simply because they have 
been written up too often. Pay lc a word 
and up, on acceptance. Rates for novels 
by special arrangement with the publisher, 


Famous Western, a bi-monthly, uses ten 
complete stories per issue. An occasional 
novelette between 8000 and 10,000 words 
is used, but those are usually written on 
assignment. Requirements as to type of 
story for this magazine and rates of pay are 
the same as those listed above. 


Kane Grey's Western Magazine, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Issued monthly. Pocket- 
size book. Uses various Western stories and 
an occasional fact article. Stories are up to 
7500 words and of the Old West, especially 
from the Civil War down to about 1900. 
The locale can be any part of the Old 
West, but no Northwest or Far North sites. 
Man’s action stories of all types are used, 
but no ranch romances or cowboy love 
stories. The viewpoint is primarily the 
man’s. Sound plotting is a leading con- 
sideration for this magazine, with inter- 
esting or unusual backgrounds desirable. 
Off-trail yarns are wanted. Straight action 
stuff is welcome so long as it is well written 
and buttressed with good color and some 
character. Pays 2c a word minimum for 
new material, on acceptance; lc a word 
on reprint. 


In addition to these, there are a large 
number of magazines who use western 
stories occasionally. Recently, the leading 
big weeklies and high-circulation monthly 
magazines have been using more and more 
westerns. Careful selections are made of 
this material, and nothing but the New 
Look westerns will appeal to them. Rates 
here? Get a check from one of them for 
a western, or anything else, and you can 
eat steak even at present prices. 
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Primer for Partnership 
(Continued from page 27) 


for two or more years shut up in a room 
with one other person. Each has been able 
to put up with his partner’s chair tilting, 
pencil chewing, teeth grinding and general 
lack of self-awareness while in the throes 
of creating. Each has been able to read 
an illegible handwriting, argue reasonably 
and without temper, fiercely defend a point 
of view and relinquish it when proven 
wrong, cover fatigue with reserves of 
energy, and discouragement with good 
humor. They have done all this for love 
of the craft they have chosen and for love 
of the product they were creating. They 
have seen a thought become a book, and 
they know it is the best book they could 
have written at the moment. They are 
exhausted and happy and ready to start 
over again. And if they are at all like us, 
they would heartily recommend collabo- 
ration. 





Stubborn Is the Word for It? 
Sir: 

I am one of those hicks from the Arkansas 
sticks that Donald Bradfield told your readers 
about in the January Forum. 

I'd like to crawl out of my cave just long 
enough to speak an encouraging word to other 
beginners like myself in this writing game. If 
you really have a deep down yearning to write 
and aren’t just thinking in terms of “easy 
money,” then I say stick to it and you won’t be 
sorry! Writing is a slow game. It’s heart-break- 
ing, and it’s back breaking but it’s worth all the 
sweat and tears when you make a sale. I have 
managed to struggle up high enough to glimpse 
the first rung of that old ladder . . . and believe 
me it looks good! There have been times when 
it seemed all I had left inside me was stub- 
bornness. I’ve sold about a dozen poems and 
four stories. My fourth story went to Dell this 
January for $400.00. See what I mean? And I 
never stop writing. Oh, of course I take time 
out to mop the floors, wash the windows, clean 
the .woodwork; do the washing, ironing and 
mending for a family of four—and prepare three 
meals a day—but the rest of my time I spend 
writing, At present I have a 70,000 word novel 
in the hands of an agent; a 5000 word short and 
a 1500 word short-short making the rounds. 
This week I’m finishing a 10,000 word novelette 

Save your tears for that acceptance—then you 
will cry for joy! 

Epprz C. WILxI1s, 
Des Arc, Arkansas 
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RECORD SALES 


For new and established writers, and 
yet we can’t say we’ve reached the 
bottom or caught up with editorial 
demands made on us. Yes, we do 
have access to markets, and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest 
publishing center in the world. Now 
it is up to you, if you want to sell that 
story, article or novel. 





Requests for material are coming 
to us from quality and pulp maga- 
zines, from publishers of novels and 
books, and from motion picture stu- 
dios. Here is what one producer 
writes: “I would prefer a comedy 
story with the customary dramatic 
touches—a story with a new ‘gim- 
mick’ or some refreshingly novel 
idea.” Has your story or novel the 
germ of a good motion picture ideaP 


10% is our commission. Our fee is 
$1 per thousand words, up to 5,000 
words; and 50c per thousand there- 
after. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript, 3,000 words or less, is 
$3. Each script should be accom- 
panied with return postage. 


Our help is friendly, constructive 
and professional—and faithfully fol- 
lowed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a 
straight commission basis. We report 
promptly. 

We read book-length novels and 
sell them on a 10% commission basis, 
if found suitable for publication or 
motion picture production. With each 
novel, the writer is required to send 
in a small fee of $4 for our letter of 
appraisal. The express charges on 
novel or book to our office should be 
prepaid. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on social, eco- 
nomic and political problems are in 
special demand. The writer should 
send them in at once to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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WriTer’s DicEst 


~ Radio & Television 





F A ROVING microphone were to tour 
Radio and Television Row these days for 
on-the-spot news, the following items would 
rate high on its itinerary: 

Alfred I. Du Pont Radio Commentator 
and Station Awards were just presented 
to Edward R. Murrow, CBS reporter and 
analyst, and Station WBBM-CBS, Chicago, 
for outstanding public ‘service. Each re- 
ceived $1000. WFIL, Phila., won the 
smaller station Award. . . . Broadcasters 
testified before the FCC in Washington 
against the Mayflower Decision, which 
aims to ban radio editorializing. 

Robert J. Landry, who headed CBS- 
N.Y. Program writing Division 5 years, 
is now in the newly created post of Secre- 

tary of CBS Program Board. CBS Script 
‘ Editors, Elwood Hoffman, Charles Monroe 
and Mortimer Frankel now jointly guide 
CBS Writing Division activities, and Harry 
Ackerman took over Mr. Landry’s “Studio 
One” reins. . . . Oscar Katz is the new 
CBS-N. Y. Director of Research. . . . CBS’ 
“Suspense” is due back in its half-hour 
format, shedding its hour-long garb. . . . 


MARKETS 


BERNARD L. SCHUBERT, INC., 509 
Madison Avenue, Nev’ York 22, N. Y. 
ADVENTURES OF THE FALCON, 
aired Mondays, 8:00 p.m., EST over WOR- 
Mutual. Bernard L. Schubert, Producer. 
This drama series features Michael War- 
ing, the Falcon, suave detective who un- 
erringly happens on scenes of adventurous 
mysteries at the right time. Mike, por- 
trayed by Les Tremayne, is radio’s only 
free-lance sleuth for hire. Anyone with 


a problem and price can consult him. His 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


artery) 





charm wins him a coterie of beauteous 
troubled femme admirers who hope to win 
him while seeking his aid in desperate 
situations. Their wiles snag him deep into 
the case. 

Free-lancers write the episodes. Writers 
should first submit story lines outlining 
intriguing adventures to learn their suit- 
ability before writing scripts. If outline is 
approved, writer is asked to complete story 
in script form. Mike must figure promi- 
nently in story, which must involve murder 
and have the desired sophisticated romantic 
touch woven into crime theme. A “twist” 
ending for surprise is desired. A “twist” is 
a deviation from what listeners expect; a 
“twist” clue should be planted early in 
story to make it believable when it occurs. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Series is based on the original “Falcon” 
character created in novels and films by 
Drexel Drake. 

* * * 
GRANT ADVERTISING, INC., 919 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 

CURTAIN TIME, aired Saturdays, 
7:30 p.m., EST over NBC. Myron Golden, 
Script Editor. Half-hour. 

Light romantic comedies only are now 
desired, featuring bright, breezy action and 
dialogue. Harry Elders and Nannette Sar- 
gent are leading man and woman of each 
story and their roles should be of about 
equal importance. They are often entangled 
in a provocative triangle or other menace 
threatening to part them. This insecurity 
remains to the end, interwoven with the 
desired light humor touch. Limit cast to 
4-5 characters, including these leads. 

Play should be written in three acts to 
play 21 minutes, with each act of about_ 
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Rupert Hughes writes: “Since 
authorship is essentially a mat- 
ter of home work, it is one of 
the few arts of which much can 
be taught by correspondence. I 
have found Palmer Institute’s 
instruction material most inter- 
esting, intelligent, and helpful.” 


Here Are More Examples— 


~ AprIiL, 1948 


Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Gertrude Atherton writes: 
“The most practical, economical 
and timesaving way I know of 
in learning to write is the Palm- 
er Institute method: (1) at 
home, at your own convenience, 
(2) complete, thorough instruc- 
tion, and (3) individual, pro- 
fessional coaching.” 





How Palmer Training Is Helping Others 


Sells Before Completing Course 


“The wealth of information 
in your lessons covering all 
phases of writing, plus the ut- 
most in help from excellent in- 
structors, leaves no question 
about writing techniques. I 
haven’t completed the course 
yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for the guidance 
of Palmer Institute.”—Billie Cook, Vallejo, Calif. 





Wins Bonus for Best Story 


“The very first Palmer lesson was the inspira- 
tion for a story which I sold to the McClure syn- 
dicate. Imagine my pleasure and surprise when 
I received their check, which included an extra 
bonus because my story was considered the best 
release of the week.”—-Ruby Sanders, Whittier, 
Calif. 


One Sale Pays for Course 


“I learned a priceless lesson; I had fun and 
adventure. I also received a check more than 
enough to pay for the course. Truly Palmer 
se gets results!”—-Diane Dunann, Portland, 

re. 


Writer Credits 
Palmer for Success 


“J had never written a single 
line in my life before starting 
the Palmer Institute course, yet 
after completing only a few of 
the lessons I started to market 
some of my articles. Today I am 
unable to write fast enough to 
keep up with sales, all of which is entirely due to 
your coaching.”—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, 
Canada. 


Sells to Redbook 


“You'll be interested to know that I was sent 
a contract for a story to be published in Redbook. 
In addition to this I sold several short sketches 
and won several small literary contests, all made 
possible through the Palmer course.”—-Ella Dun- 
can, Oklahoma. 
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Free Lesson Shows How You Learn at 
Home to Write Better Short 
Stories, Articles, Mysteries, 
Novels, Radio Scripts 


You Learn by Writing 

As a Palmer student, you receive: inter- 
esting, practical instruction; ingenious de- 
vices to make learning easier; individual 
coaching by professional writers who go over 
your own material and guide you step by 
step. Thus you develop your own individual 
writing style. You save time and effort in 
preparing for success. 


Free Lesson Shows How 

To learn how Palmer Institute home- 
study training can help you, send for free 
sample lesson, with typical writing assign- 
ment, and free book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” which explains Palmer’s 
unique method of complete training for 
highest pay in all fields. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home 
Study Council 


Desk J-48, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


VETERANS 








FREE 


LESSON PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Desk J-48, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Cal ia 


Please send me free book and sample lesson, with 
typical writing assignment, which shows how Palmer 
home-study training may aoe me to increase my income 


as a writer. No salesman will call. 

Mr. 

BESR. PP 000.0000. 006000 60050000e0cecensenccegcs. 08 0enseg nese 
Miss 

ABBTOEB cocccccvcccccdeeccocses sevesegncsconcesongeeoncoss 
CR ver cvcccassesccinceseses Zone...... Beat0o0cccccvcese 








Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





.... The first manual of 
modern pulp writing .... 


PULP FICTION 


By Robert Turner 


former editor, Popular Publications, Inc., Ace Maga- 
zines, Inc.; former agent; whose own stories (many 
now on the stands) — in Collier's, Toronto Star 
Weekly, Shock, Dime Detective, Super Sports, Range- 
land Romances, Ten Story Western, Thrilling Detec- 
tive, and many others. 

Typical Chapter Contents: 
Requirements for successful pulp writing © Why some 
id shoul are bought, and some good stories aren’t ® 
To the slicks via the pulps @ The factors of emotion, 
realism, characterization, color, detail, dialogue © How 
to plot different lengths @ Two secrets of professional 
writing never before revealed. 


What the Experts Say: 

“Top-notch instruction for professionals seeking heavier 
sales or slick break-in, and must reading for new 
writers entering any fiction field.”—T. W. Ford, top 
fictioneer, who sells a million words yearly to pulps 
and slicks. @ ‘‘First-rate little job. In my opinion, an 
important key to magazine sales.’’—Robert W. Lown- 
des, Editorial Director, Columbia Publications, Inc. @ 
“Turner writes in English, not in involved, over-techni- 
cal lingo. Worth ten times the price.’’—Frank Kane, 
writer of The Shadow, who has written Gangbusters, 
Mr. Keen, The Fat Man, and other radio shows, and 
many pulp and slick stories. @ ‘“‘Because I’ve bought 
every Turner story yey to me, I’ve long felt he’d 
be the ideal man to do a book on writing. is manual 
bears me out.’’—Bernard Kaapcke, Editor, Real Sports, 
Detective Short Stories, Daring Love Novels. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE—$1.00 
Send check, money order, or cash to: 


QUALITY HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 


509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








Important 
Te Writers! 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE. SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 


WE HAVE BEEN HANDLING. SUCH 
MATERIAL SINCE 1918! LET US REPRE- 
SENT YOU. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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equal length. Acts 1 and 2 should end on 
a high suspense note, with an O. Henry 
“twist” ending Act 3, if brought about 
plausibly. Taboos: Mystery, detective or 
crime scripts. “Experimental” scripts. Adap- 
tations of plays, stories, etc. Lead roles in 
dialect. Stereotyped characterizations of 
minority group members—policemen need 
not be Irish, etc. Divorce, suicide, intoxi- 
cants, sexiness, profanity or women smok- 
ing. Use of the words “God” or “Lord,” 
except in a sacred sense. Narrator or 
flashback technique. Outlines of stories, 
Payment—$200 on acceptance for all 
rights. Include with scripts a list of char- 
acters, briefly describing each. Enclose 
signed, witnessed release, which you may 
obtain from Grant first. This release is 
only necessary with the first script sub- 
mitted by the writer. Author credit is given 
on the air. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Program is sponsored by Mars, 


Inc., candy bar makers. 
* * * 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., 285 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

WE, THE PEOPLE, aired Tuesdays, 
9:00 p.m., EST over CBS. 

Richard Connelly, a Producer of this 
program, and a member of the Publicity 
Dept. of Y&R, obtains the unusual real 
life human interest stories that are a feature 
of this timely program. Mr. Connelly de- 
sires newspaper reporters and Editors to 
send him such stories appearing in small 
town and big city newspapers alike. Stories 
may be written by the reporters or Editors 
themselves or be a story appearing in the 
paper for which they work. They should 
be sent to him just as they appear in the 
paper and no attempt should be made to 
put them into radio form. 

Stories should be human, warm and 
unusual, and may even have a touch of 
humor. They need. not be the sensational 
crime type. They should be sent in while 
“hot” for timeliness. In case of duplica- 
tions, the first sender of story is paid. 
Persons around whom stories are built are 
brought to the show in N. Y. or piped in 
by radio from their own towns. Payment— 
$100 for stories. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 
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PROCKTER RADIO PRODUCTIONS, 
INC., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, 

N. Y. 

THE BIG STORY, aired Wednesdays, 
10:00 p.m., EST over NBC. 

Program dramatizes authentic experiences 
of newspaper men on exciting feature 
assignments. Each episode is the true story 
of a reporter who, through his own efforts, 
performed a high public service, such as 
solving a murder, proving the innocence 
of a convicted person, exposing a political 
scheme or racket. Stories are by no means 
limited to the sensational crime type. Non- 
crime stories with intriguing human in- 
terest are also desired. They must make for 
entertaining dramatization and be stories 
in which the reporter did something to 
bring about their results. 

C. J. Wyle, Public Relations Director, de- 
sires reporters only to send him detailed 
accounts of their exciting news stories, 
which must be no more than 15 years old. 
If writers or newspaper or magazine Edi- 
tors know a gripping or unusual story in 
which a reporter participated, they should 
contact the reporter and have him contact 
Mr. Wyle. Acceptable stories are then 
dramatized for radio by free-lancers who 
work on assignment basis. Real names of 
reporters are used in the dramatizations 
and each reporter receives the weekly $500 
Award. Robert Sloane is story narrator. 

Reporters recently honored include: 
Cecil Warren of Miami Daily News, who 
brought about the erection of hurricane 
dikes in a vulnerable storm area; H. A. 
Dean of Laurel Leader-Call (Miss.), who 
brought a killer to justice; Eugene Travis 
of Memphis Commercial Appeal, who had 
a robbery intercepted before it occurred; 
and Roy Dystra and James Gavagan of 

Springfield Republican (Mass.), who traced 
a@ murder to its source. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope with material. 
* * * 


NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE INC., 
4864 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 1, Mich- 
igan. 

The NSS is now at the above new 
address. As publishers and distributors of 
radio scripts for the industry, they sell to 
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MADGE BINDAMIN 


former editor of nationally circulated 
magazines in the western, detective and 
love fields and writer with recognition in 
“The Best American Short Stories For 
1943," places her experience and knowl- 
edge at your service, through her own 
literary agency. 
TERMS: 

No fee for handling professionals. For Beginners: 
$1.00 per 1000 words, up to 5000; 50c per 


1000 thereafter. For full-length books, $25.00. 
10% Commission on all sales. 


MADGE BINDAMIN 


Literary Agent 
480 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











LITERARY TYPIST 


Your manuscripts promptly and accurately ed by 
professional. Only 50c per thousand no My per 
thousand over 10,000. Minor corrections in grammar 
and spelling, extra first page, and carbon copy—all 
absolutely free. 


D. LEROY MAGER 
716 N. Walnut Lansing, Michigan 





GIVEN AT § GREATER VALUE 
at LOWER COST! 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, _includin 
my work as instructor in versification at New Yor 
University and William and Mary College, Most of 
my_ work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by corresponden e My 
mabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today: you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 
cism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON. N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 
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Have You Written a 
Motion Picture Story- 


A Stage Play—a Novel— 
A Radio Script—a Serial— 
Or a Television Idea? 


If you have created any or all of the above, 
send the material to me for sales consideration. 

1 am looking for suitable screen originals for 
various producers. 

Several Hollywood personalities are in the 
market for stage plays. | am in contact with 
this situation. 

Radio script sales are booming. My markets 
are in need of single unit dramatic shows. Also 
second and foreign rights sold. 

Television production is being stepped up. 
This market is wide open for finished continuities 
and program ideas. 

Explain what you have and ask for release 
before submitting material. 


SCOTT CARLETON 


Studio 15 Box 3067 Hollywood 28, Calif. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words. Free 
Carbon—extra first and last page. 


VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 
17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 Detroit 3, Michigan 

















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
*'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’ and 
“My Formula fer Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 











radio stations, agencies, schools, universities 
and community groups. 

William Walker, General Manager, desires 
original radio scripts of all types—single 
plays or series—and adaptations of short 
stories and plays in the public domain— 
i.e. copyright has expired. He also seeks: 
Comedies and mysteries of half-hour or 
15-minute length. One-character skits of 
S-minute length. All-men or all-women 
plays of all types. Fairy stories—original 
or adapted from the classics. Adventure 
stories for children. Also, scripts to be 
produced by children in elementary schools, 
While not to de-emphasize NSS’ need for 
half-hour scripts, they would like to see 
more 15-minute scripts than have recently 
been submitted. 

Small casts are preferred, but there is 
no limit to the number of characters. The 
15-minute scripts consume about 14 pages; 
half-hour about 25 pages; hour-length 
about 50 pages. Payment—1212% royalty 
on gross sales, with royalty payments made 
at least as often as every 4 months. (Book 
royalties range from 712% to 12%2%). 
Address scripts: Attention: Editorial Dept. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
NSS is also interested in one-act and three- 
act stage plays. 

* * * 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING COR- 
PORATION, 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, Canada. N. Alice Frick, Script 
Editor, Drama Dept. 

This huge CBC Trans-Canada network 
has been publicly operated for 12 years, 
costing less than a cent a day to its 13,- 
000,000 national and regional listeners. 
CBC is now spending $1,500,000 more to 
expand its radio coverage, under direction 
of Dr. Augustin Frigon, CBC’s General 
Manager. Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal and Halifax are the 5 main radio 
program centers. In a year, CBC broad- 
casts 55,000 separate network shows. While 
CBC airs many U.S. programs, 85% of 
their air time is devoted to Canadian- 
originated shows. Material is welcomed 
from both Canadian and U.S. writers. 

All types of scripts are desired. Romance, 
drama, melodrama, adventure, satire, fan- 
tasy, tragedy, poetic, historical and ghost. 
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APRIL, 


Writing content and calibre is of the ut- 
most import. Story must be believable and 
concern characters who could be real 
people. Each script should have at least 
one of the following: a good plot, well- 
developed characters, an interesting, perti- 
nent idea, good comedy dialogue and sit- 
uations or suspense. Keep characters and 
sound effects to a minimum. Taboos: Po- 
litical party and religious dispute themes. 
CBC does not bar, however, other social 
problem themes. 

Payment—$50 to $100 per script, de- 
pending on programs for which they will 
be used and their network coverage. Pay- 
ment is for one-performance rights only; 
for a repeat performance a duplicate fee is 
paid. Thus, CBC merely leases script and 
the copyright is retained by the writer, who 
may market his script elsewhere in the U.S. 
and Canada. Scripts already aired in the 
U.S. also considered. Writers should not 
enclose U. S. postage with scripts. It is 
better to enclose coin, postal notes or U.S. 
money orders. Coins may be affixed to top 
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page of script bearing the script title and 


name and address of writer. 
* ¥* * 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING COR- 
PORATION, 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, Canada. School Broadcast Dept. 
R. S. Lambert, Supervisor. 

This Dept. is interested in contacting 
free-lance writers to write scripts for CBC’s 
national and provincial school broadcasts. 
Canadian writers only should query for 
assignments, submitting at the same time 
sample scripts displaying their ability for 
this field. Writing and:treatment must be 
highly professional. The Fall school broad- 
casts’ schedule is planned in Spring, when 
assignments are given out, to be written 
according to provincial education depart- 
ments’ specifications. 

Scripts are designed to educate Canadian 
children of their country. Subjects include : 
Canadian landmarks, legends, poetry, art, 
music, heroes and adventurers, scientists 
and politicians. Scripts combine enter- 
tainment with instructive content. They 





And Save 


YOU CAN SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


By Not Consulting 
JOHN GALLISHAWS' 


Case and Problem Studies 


Money 


e While your indolent and spendthrift competitors are taking advantage of short-cuts 
to mastery of plot-patterns, unit structure, etc., offered by these Studies, you can save 
money by duplicating Mr. Gallishaw’s twenty-odd years of painstaking research. The 
schedule below will show you how much. 

The Gallishaw Books are not sold through bookstores. The Schedule of Prices 
below includes prepayment of Book-post. 


PROBLEM STUDIES 
KEEPING FICTION INTERESTING, Volume 1 
containing Problems 1 to 6.... 


CASE STUDIES 
Case Studies Nos. 22 to 27, Supplement to 1936 edition of 
THE ONLY TWO WAYS TO WRITE A STORY.......Remit $1.50* 
*For delivery in California, add tax.............. ; reer 


THE ONLY TWO WAYS TO WRITE A STORY, 

1944 edition, bound in green library linen, all 27 Case 

Studies, with author’s foreword................... -Remit $6.00** 
**For delivery in California, add tax.......5......2.0-c0.2c000- QOS 

There is a descriptive folder. 


...«Remit $1.50* 


Publications Division 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S OFFICE 


~ 








136 West Union Street 


Pasadena 1, California | 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





COURSES - Only $5 


Teach yourself to write—and save 

$$. Clever new approach. W.F.W. 

sold in 1 week! Journalism—$§S. 

Short-short story—$5. Textbooks 
with each course. 


FOY EVANS Americus, Ga. 








IT’S NEW IT'S HELPFUL! 
IT'S DIFFERENT! IT'S PRICELESS! 


Recommended by editors. Praised by authors. 
Used by critics and instructors! 
It’s the new monthly ‘‘know-how’’ journal for writers. It’s 
the only writer’s mag edited and “published by professionais. 
1 for six months. Le s2 for a sample 


NATIONAL WRITER'S NOTEBOOK 
Box 502 Santa Maria, Calif. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 


One Carbon Free 
50c per 1000 words 


EDITH M. McINTOSH 
549 W. Aldine Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps, Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 

25 9x12 ond 25 SU4x12ZY.......cccccccceces “s 00 

50 No. 10 and 50 *No. 11 

32 6x9 and 32 64x94 ovecscecocecesencces 1.00 
Add postage for 3 Ibs, on each of first two groups and for 
2 Ibs. on third group. 500 3 line name & address stickers 
printed blue—50c. 

LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss, 
Writers’ Supplies Since °35 











BEGIN YOUR RADIO WRITING CAREER 
the day you receive the 
MANUAL FOR WRITING RADIO CONTINUITY 


The MANUAL is complete in all details and 
is text, guide and reference for Writing Radio 
Continuity. It may be used profitably one of 
three ways: 

(1) The MANUAL including General As- 
signments — for self-instruction — $5.00. Criti- 
cism anytime $1 per thousand words; 

(2) The MANUAL, General Assignments, In- 
dividual. Assignments, Complete Criticism— 
MANUAL $5.00; Criticism $5 per month in 
advance for unlimited copy and Individual As- 
signments; 

(3) The MANUAL, General Assignments, In- 
dividual Assignments, Complete Criticism 
Service unlimited in amount or length of time 
available, plus specific help in compiling: your 
Copy Portfolio—the key to Professional Status 
in Radio Writing—COMPLETE SERVICING 
UNTIL YOU FINISH COPY ASSIGN- 
MENTS AND PORTFOLIO $25.00. (Pay- 
ments $15.00, one month $10.00). 


Clip ad, check service, mail today. BEGIN YOUR 
RADIO WRITING CAREER NOW! 


ee PETE PORTER TT CLEP OT EE ere 





Radio Writer’s Counsel 


P. O. Box 1001 McAllen, Texas 
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should not be loaded with a mass of statis- 
tical or factual matter, for such cannot be 
assimilated by pupils at one hearing. Also, 
physical conditions of classroom listening 
differ from home listening. The receiver 
may not be adjusted accoustically to the 
classroom size or not be perfectly tuned to 
the broadcast. Thus, writers must avoid 
complex sound effects, running music or 
other “effects” behind speech, eliminating 
difficult words and slang. Flashbacks should 
be used sparingly, for they confuse children. 
(Flashbacks occur when stories suddenly 
switch back to past events in retrospeci, to 
make present events understandable.) En- 
close return Canadian postage with query 


and material. 
* * # 


TELEVISION 

There are now 19 licensed television sta- 
tions in active operation in the U.S.; 72 
more have construction permits granted by 
FCC, and there are 145 station applications 
pending. Fifty television stations will be in 
operation by the end of 1948, with 40,000,- 
000 people—one-third of our population— 
receiving television service. Many of the 
licensed stations already provide good script 
markets. 


New York 

WNBT, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. Owned by NBC. Owen Davis, 
Jr., Script Division Director. 

The most active tele station to date offers 
top programming of all types daily, in and 
out of studio. Original dramas of all types 
are desired—drama, comedy, mystery, melo- 
drama and fantasy—half-hour and 15-min- 
ute length. Story must be well-written, 
with high visual appeal and simplicity of 
plot, set and cast. Adaptations also used, 
but query on these. Series material to run 
13 weeks also desired. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


WCBS-TV, 15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. Owned by CBS. Merritt 
Coleman, Director of Program Operations. 

This station has renewed studio pro- 
ductions after accenting out-of-studio “re- 
mote” pickups. Dramas of all types are 
desired—complete story dramas or series, 
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half-hour and 15-minute length. If a series, 
include a sample script with program idea 
outline. Send for release first and return 
it signed with material. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


WABD, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
20, N.Y. Owned by DuMont Labs. James 
Caddigan, Director of Program Planning 
Division. 

Original dramas of all types are desired 
for “Du Mont Players” series, featuring 
original plays and adaptations, and other 
series. Material may be in radio, stage, 
screen or tele script form. Half-hour and 
hour length. If an adaptation, previous 
rights should be cleared by writer. Series 
material also considered. Send for release 
first. Enclose self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope. Du Mont televises at their John Wan- 
amaker studios, 9th Street and Broadway, 
N.Y. 


WRGD, 60 Washington Avenue, Schenec- 
tady 5, N.Y. Owned by General Electric 
Co. Ted Beebe, Supervisor of Scripts. 


Apri, 1948 
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This station has just launched operations 
on a commercial basis, its programming 
having been sustaining heretofore. Com- 
plete story dramas desired. Script should 
contain a minimum number of sets, small 
cast, good dialogue and convincing plot 
action which cameras can readily follow. 
Scripts may be of 10, 15, 20, 25, 30-minute 
or hour length—providing they time out to 
a multiple of five. Good ideas and sample 
scripts desired for new program series, such 
as audience participation and other feature 
show ideas. Payment is for one-perform- 
ance right only—all other rights revert to 
writer. 


Philadelphia 

WPTZ, Architects Bldg., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Owned by Philco Television Broad- 
casting Corp. Ernest Walling, Program 
Manager. 

All types of scripts are desired—docu- 
mentary, narrative, commercial and cdu- 
cational. Half-hour and 15-minute lengths. 
Series material also desired—husband-and- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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| Here i the Easiest Way te 
| WRITE /& PAY 


I want to contact new writers interested in 
cashing hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each month. No previous experi- 
, ence necessary. Send 
postcard for information 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


WRITERS MARKET 














First Class Magazines 


The Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, - 


New York City 17. Mrs. Clara Savage Little- 
dale, Editor. “We have a limited market for 
2500-3000 word articles, scientifically correct, 
concerning care and training of children from 
birth through the teens. Also shorter personal 
experience articles, 300 to 1200 words, telling 
how a particular and typical problem was suc- 
cessfully handled. All material is written for 
adults. Although we are always interested in 
articles about new and important material, we 
are buying very carefully at the moment because 
we are ahead on material. Report usually with- 
in two weeks. Payment is $100 for front-of-the- 
book feature articles and $5.00 a page for fillers, 
on acceptance.” 


Women’s Magazines 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City 23. Frances Maule, Editor. Official 
publication of the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs. “We use 
articles designed to help busy business and pro- 
fessional women keep informed on _ current 
matters, preferably those with which the Fed- 
eration’s program is concerned. These are: 
education and vocations, health and safety, in- 
ternational relations, and public affairs. Our 
maximum length for a leading feature article is 
1800 words and for our leading articles we 
usually use photographs for illustrations, but 
occasionally we do buy drawings. Report usually 
within two weeks. Payment is $35.00 for a 
leading feature when accompanied by acceptable 
photographs ; $10.00 to $25.00 for shorter arti- 
cles, according to length, acceptability and 
whether or not the manuscript is accompanied 
by photographs.” 


Second Class Magazines 


American Zionist Review, 41 E. 42nd Street, 
Room 600, New York City 17. Carl Alpert, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use short stories of 3000 or 4000 
words dealing with Zionism or general Jewish 
content ; must be superior in form. Also articles 
dealing with Zionism, Palestine or Jewish life 
and affairs anywhere. Advisable to query first. 





No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks, 
Moderate payment, on publication.” 


Countrybook, The Specialty Farming Maga- 
zine, 41 W. 47th Street, New York City 19, 
Erwin D. Swann, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use fiction with 
rural setting, preferably with a humorous slant, 
2500 to 3500 words. Also articles, about 3500 
words, on specialty farming crops, with full 
factual information, new developments in agri- 
culture, and house and garden features. Buy 
photographs and poetry. Report in two weeks 
to one month. Payment depends on importance 
of article, on publication.” 


Musical Digest, 119 W. 57th Street, New 
York City 19. Alfred Human, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We invite 
‘name’ writers to submit brief material relating 
to music, or articles up to 1250 words. Memoirs 
and similar source material welcomed. Likes 
provocative articles and stories relating to 
regional success or, vtherwise, advancing the 





cause of good music. Sketches, illustrations, 
pictures, old and new, are wanted. Writers 
should possess authority or present carefully 
verified information. We cover the concert, 
radio, movie and recording fields, with reviews 
and feature articles. No poetry or fiction. Re 


port usually within two or three weeks. Pay- 
ment varies, on publication.” 
Natural History Magazine, ‘The American 


Museum of Natural History, 79th Street and 
Central Park WeSt, New York City 24. Edward 
Weyer, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly except July 
and August; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
use articles, up to 5000 words, on wild life, 
primitive peoples, archaeology, paleontology, 
geology, astronomy, botany, etc. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in two 
weeks or longer. Payment is 3c a word, plus 
up to $5.00 for pictures, on acceptance.” 


Our Army and Our Air Force, 30 Beechwood 
Road, Summit, N. J. Herbert E. Smith, Editor. > 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Wey 
use U.S. Army and/or Air Force fiction and 
factual articles, 1000 to 3000 words—preferably 
from men and women still in active service, who” 
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NOT TOO LATE FOR ‘48! 








book and magazine publishers’ 
checks .. . (This group nicely 
bunched in 5 days.) 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: “Once again | find 
you alert and understanding... 
you don't let the grass grow 
under your feet! | salute you 
and maybe we will have another 
important book," says the author 
of the 1947 Norton Prize Award 
book—for whom | have just ob- 
tained another assignment. More 
about this big new book later. 
LATEST: Look for LADY WITHOUT MERCY, published by 
Simon & Schuster, one of the hag see’ psychological studies 
ever done. This author's previous book sold to the motion 
tures. . . . Also watch for the publicity on the Jackie 
Robinson book . . . first printing, 30,000. 
The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, boop-MEA APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
BARNES, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, 
MESSNER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 





(My sales commission is 10%). 
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WHO'LL MAKE IT IN ‘48? Last year a lot of writers, possibly like yourself, didn't know where they 
were going. Then a good many of them began appearing. They had heard about what | had done to help 
other writers pick destinations, and get to them, for the past fifteen years—and they crashed the gatel 


You can do in 1948 what you might have done in 
1947—but didn't. Maybe it wasn't your fault. My 
writers who crashed through in 1947 and 1946 and 
for many years before that probably have no more 
talent or eagerness or industry than you have. But 
they did know enough to discover their true markets. 
They told me about themselves when they sent me 
their script—we developed A TRUE LITERARY RE- 
LATIONSHIP. 

Plenty of writers are going to make it this year— 
writers with no more on the ball than you have. This 
could be your year. CRASH THE GATE IN ‘48! 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 

manuscripts — as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the salable material in your own background. Once 
| decide where your true talent lies, we go to towna— 
which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
soles for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
our manuscripts are: $1 per thousand words for the first 
000 of any script; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Mini- 
mum fee, $3. Remember that my work with thousands of 
authors has made every one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your best manuscript now and be 
sure to tell me about yourself. 


e 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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TELEVISION 


There is a market now for dramatic material. As 
former Program Manager of television station. a pub- 
lished writer, and author of TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
(Harper & Bros. $5) am in position to help you write 
and sell. 

Mail your script or story line and I will analyze it. 
point out faults, suggest remedies and help you im- 
Pro%, your writing. If it jells, will market it for you 
at les 

Rates per script: $5 first appraisal and comments. $3 
for subsequent criticism, up to thirty-minute playin 
time. Enclose fee and self-addressed envelope wit 
script. 


HOYLAND BETTINGER 


Carmel-By-The-Sea California 
See eS ES 


MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


Prompt, Neat and Accurate Work. New Typovsites. 
Pica Type. Years of Experience. Best Qua 4 Bond. 
Carbon and First Page Free. Mailed Flat if Desired. 
50c per 1,000 Words—40c over 10,000 Words. 
MARGARET E. KRAEMER 
38 Phillips Avenue, White Horse 
Trenton 10, New Jersey 


WRITING FOR JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 


coin. Mail today. 
DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


WANTED: 


Manuscript typing by competent typist. Special at- 
tention to correct spelling and minor corrections in 
English. One clean carbon free. 50c per thousand 
words, 























MRS. SARAH A. BALDWIN 
14051 South Bowen St., Rt. 1, Garden Grove, Calif. 
Telephone: Garden Grove 724 


Aunouncement 


After May 15, only students registered 
in universities, colleges and junior col- 
leges will be accepted for enrollment 
in our newswriting and reporting course. 


THE PACIFIC SCHOOL 
of 
JOURNALISM 
Oakland 4, Calif. 








Box 116 











would know slant on our needs. No war stories 
or articles. Use Service poetry but pay in copies 
of issues. Also use Army cartoons, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
modest, on publication.” 


The Pan’ American, 1150 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York City 19. Hal F. Lee, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use Latin American, United States 
and Canadian business, social, economic, indus- 
trial and travel articles, 1000 to 2000 words. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction and very rarely 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a 
word, on publication.” 


Profitable Hobbies, 24th and Burlington, Kan- 
sas City 16, Mo. Theodore M. O’Leary, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles up to 3500 words about hobbyists 
who have profited financially from their hobbies, 
Articles should be written in terms of the hobby 
experiences of specific individuals and should 
combine human interest with sufficient factual 
material that they could be used as guides by 
novices who might want to try the hobbies. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
within thirty days. Payment is lc a word, and 
from $1 to $5 for photographs, on acceptance.” 


Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 
G. H. Clarke, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use suitable short 
stories not exceeding 3500 words in length. In- 
terested in good literary articles. Also invite 
able discussions of social, political, industrial, 
educational and other problems. Buy poetry, 
but no photographs. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $3 a page for articles and a somewhat 
higher scale for accepted verse, on publication.” 


Quote, P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Lucy Hittle, Editor. Issued weekly; $5.00 a 
year. “‘We use anecdotes and illustrative ma- 
terial which public speakers can use. Are in 
the market continually for original humor and 
prefer humor based on actual experience of 
writer—‘It Happened to Me’ type. Stories 
should be short, 150 words or less. No fiction, 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Mss cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Report usually in several 
weeks. Payment varies according to value of 
material from speaker’s standpoint, on accept- 
ance.” 


Sexology, 25 West Broadway, New York City 
7. H. Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We can only use ethical 
medico-sexological articles, preferably by physi- 
cians. All articles must be of a serious scientific 
nature. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in thirty days. Payment on publication.” 
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Southland, Box 2, Atlanta 1, Ga. Boyd Eu- 
teil gene Taylor, Editor. Issued quarterly; $0c a MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
: ; $2.00 a year. “We are overstocked an ose : ° 
re ie make no more acceptances of fiction, arti- 12 Voors Guiding basogningy Right A 
ary cles, poetry, or art until 1949.” 6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 
Trail-R-News, 544 W. Colorado Blvd., Glen- Constructive, practical, 
dale 4, Calif. Jean Jacques, Editor. Issued PROFESSIONAL eo i ger of Mss. In- 
f the | monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use | PROMPT ee ee 
Lee, travel articles, vacation, trailer-coaching, archi- INDIVIDUAL aa Posinted ee tesa: 
-00 a tectural articles for motels, etc.—anything per- collaborations. Marketing 
States taining to motels, courts, trailer-coaching, trailer TRAINING FOR Help. Typing. Free reading 
indus- parts, etc. Buy photographs, but no fiction or and report on Booklengths 
words, poetry. Report in six weeks. Payment is lc a WRITERS and Plays. 
rarely word and up.” RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
lca 1000. Poetry 6c per line, minimum $1.00. Typing 50c 
Religious Magazines ay SaaS hag oS 
Ken America, 329 W. 108th Street, New York City ALL MSS REPORTED UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 
diene: 25. Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., Editor. Issued 
“We weekly; 15c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
byists realistic discussions of current topics about which P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
bile ae eee think ond tal. Topics cheaté Bove in- | Ciectnnsll 28, Ohio Phone AV 2332 
hobby terest for Catholic readers. Sociological, politi- 
hould cal, religious, human-interest articles. Also cur- 
actual rent-event and historical articles with a con- 
les by temporary slant and angle, but rarely contempor- 
- Buy ary or ‘historical biographical articles. Length, 
-eport 1500 to 2000 words. Poetry under 30 lines is The Little Volumes 
: eal used. No fiction or photographs. Report in two 
aaa or three weeks. Payment is about 1c a word.” Are Important... 
aid Catholic Digest, 41 E. 8th Street, St. Paul 2, a s onguin, ode i oe co 
0c a Minn. Rev. Paul Bussard, Editor. Issued Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Our policy quotes a distinguished publisher: “. 
short is to draw upon all Catholic magazines and ‘We used to break even on a sale of 
. In. upon non-Catholic magazines as well when they 5,000 copies. Now ... we need 10,000 
inves publish Catholic articles. While original material copies. The result? We're shopping for 
strial, is not solicited, occasional articles of exceptional sure-fire stuff ... And that means that 
octry, quality are accepted. No fiction, photographs we simply haven't got room . . . for the 
Pay- or poetry used. Report in about a week. Pay- little volume of verse, or the first novel 
»what : : Pays that we used to publish ... .’ and so, 
Hon.” ment varies, depending on space and merit. concludes Mr. Breit, “ publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
The Catholic Life, 334 S. 13th Street, Phila- big novels, fewer critical essays . . 
Ind. delphia 7, Pa. Rev. Thomas J. Bygott, O.S.F.S., fewer scholarly studies.” 
00 a Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a ’ 
. mae year. “We use articles, 2000 to 3000 words, on We tink the little volume of verse, 
a Catholic life, Catholic biography, Catholic oe ae rn oes 8 — om 
- and groups. National and international situations, bring them to the discerning reader. 
- a Catholic viewpoint. No fiction needed at present. Our books, generally published on a co- 
tories Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in two operative basis, are produced at com- 
ction, weeks. Payment is 1Yac to 2c a word, on ac- paratively low cost. Because of this, 
ot be ceptance.” even so limited a sale as six hundred 
sett. copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
eal The Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 of verse will yield a profit to the author 
2 a Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Rev. Frederick M. over and above investment. 
cept- Lynk, S.V.D., Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c a Ir your Ms has a definite audience, 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use wholesome stories, submit it to us. If we like it, we'll 
never longer than 2500 words. Buy photograhps publish it. For a free copy of A Decade 
’ for illustrating articles. Also use poetry. Re- of Publishing, write to Dept. D. 
City port in three to six weeks. Payment is lic a 7 
a word and up, on acceptance.” THE Exposition PRESS 
ial — One Spruce Street New York 7 
‘fic ristian Herald, 27 &£E. 39th Street, New 
— York City 16. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Issued 
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WRITER’s DIGEsT 





TOP-NOTCH WRITERS 
To Help You 


A literary staff from among the best writers 
and critics in Hollywood. ALL experts on 
RADIO, SCREEN and STAGE technic. Liter- 
ary specialists. Published novelists. Writers 
with screen and radio credits to redraft your 
story, or direct you, help you reach that 
coveted writing goal. 


VALUABLE SALES HELP 
Sales assistance to film or radio studios and 
to publishers, if your story is acceptable. 
Also, criticism, analysis and counselor serv- 
ice. GHOSTING, revision, editing, coach- 
ing. Eight years in Hollywood. Book-Story 
Illustrating. Send for PAMPHLET. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Phone HI 0193 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line: 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 
STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 

P. ©. Box 52° Strathmere, New Jersey 





CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS” because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day, for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to !0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal 
part-time work for writers. 25c. ; 

"THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," a "must" for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your i tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 

1.00. 


All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St., Dept. D., Anderson, S. C. 
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monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
clean and wholesome stories of 2500 words. Do 
not buy photographs and are well supplied with 
articles and poetry. Address manuscripts to 
‘The Editors.’ Report in ten days. Payment 
varies, depending on length and quality, and 
is made on 15th of every month.” 


Christian Home Life, 20 East Central Park. 
way, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Dorothy Fay Foster, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use character-building and religious 
fiction suitable for home and family group read. 
ing, 1000 to 1500 words. (Not juvenile—there 
is a separate department for this). Also articles, 
900 to 1200 words, on problems of the home 
and Christian conduct. Buy photographs and z 
limited amount of poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 'Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. William H. Leach, Edjtor. 
Issued monthly except August; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use fact articles about effec- 
tive church programs—finance, publicity, build- 
ing, worship, etc. Buy photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is Yec a word and up; most free lance accept 
ances On acceptance, regular writers following 
publication.” 


The Family Digest, Huntington, Indiana. F. 
A. Fink, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use short short stories up to 
2000 words. No photographs or poetry. Report 
in three weeks. Payment is Yec a word and up.” 


The Far East, St. Columban’s, Milton, Mass. 
Rev. Patrick O’Connor, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short stories 
of 1500 to 1800 words and short shorts up to 
800 words. Stories with wholesome plot, not 
necessarily with religious theme. Articles are 
seldom needed, but we use authentic travel arti- 
cles on Korea, China, Japan, Burma, P. I. Buy 
photographs (8x10 preferred) and occasionally 
poetry. Report in two weeks or longer. Pay- 
ment is $30.00 for short stories, $15.00 for short 
shorts, $3.00 for glossy prints, and 25c per line 
for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Good Business, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Clinton E. Bernard, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles 
from 800 to 1600 words and fillers up to 400 
words, showing how to succeed in business by 
applying the principles taught by Jesus Christ. 
In especial demand are accounts of the experi- 
ence of persons who have successfully applied 
the teachings of Jesus Christ in business. Buy 
cover photos only and a little poetry. No fiction 
wanted. Report in three weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word minimum, on acceptance.” 


Holy Name, Journal, 141 E. 65th Street, New 





York City 21. Rev. Harry C. Graham, O.P., 
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Editor. Issued monthly except July and August; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use material 
of general interest to Catholic men, 1600 to 
2500 words. Buy photographs and poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is $5.00 per page.” 


The Improvement Era, 50 North Main, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. Doyle L. Green, Assistant 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use general wholesome stories 
of not more than 3000 words and articles on 
outdoor life, living, ethics, non-use of alcohol 
and tobacco, wholesome family life, etc., 2500 
words or less. Buy photographs and poetry. Re- 
port in two to three weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word for stories and articles, 25c a line for 
poetry, and $2.00 to $10.00 for pictures, on 
acceptance.” 


Information, 411 W. 59th Street, New York 
City 19. Rev. Albert A. Murray, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on timely Catholic subjects, 2000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in about 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word.” 


Little Flower Magazine, Box 1317, Oklahoma 
City 1, Okla. Father Francis, O.C.D., Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use stories depicting the simple Christian vir- 
tues, 1000 to 2000 words. Also articles on reli- 
gious subjects. Buy poetry and occasionally 
photographs. Report in about a month. Pay- 


ment is ¥2c a word for prose, on publication ; 
about 10c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Ford- 
ham Road, New York City 58. Rev. W. F. 
Lynch, S.J., Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use stories of 3500 
words. All material is religious in tone. Buy 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. 
Rev. M. J. Foltz, C.PP.S., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
so.lid stories that teach a moral lesson, 2500 
words. Also human interest and religious arti- 
cles; photos and sketches help sell. Buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is ec a word or more, according to merit, 
on acceptance.” 


The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 18, Mo. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
Editor. Issued monthly, October through June ; 
20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use only true 
stories, 500 to 2000 words. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is approximately lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Religion in Life, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11. Dr. Nolan B. Harmon, Editor.* Issued 
quarterly; 75c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 





We’ve taken additional space this 
month to focus particular attention on 
a new company service about which 
we’re rather proud. The name of the 
service is Personal Collaboration, and 
the reason for our pride is simple ... 

Of sixteen entirely new writers ac- 


cepted for this service, fourteen have 
already sold two stories each or more. 


Personal Collaboration began at the 
Agency when, as an experiment in work- 
ing with several writers who had been 
turning in one script after another 
which upon examination proved to be 
basically unsalable, we decided to save 
time and work for these clients by 
watching them every inch of the way— 
throwing out their bad ideas as soon 
as they got them, and guiding and steer- 
ing them so that they did not give inade- 
_ or incorrect treatment and han- 

ling to their good ones. Instead of 
forcing them to trust their own com- 
paratively inexperienced judgment in 
slanting, plotting, handling, and writing, 
we formed a service which would, in 
effect, allow us to sit at their side and 
assist and advise them at every turning. 

First we determined the particular 














lf you want your errors corrected as soon as you make them... 


TRY PERSONAL COLLABORATION! 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


field of writing for which the clients 
were best suited—gave “hem particular 
magazines and stories to study —an 
showed them how to dissect these 
stories and determine what it was which 
made them good. Then, when they had 
observed how to use these as guides, we 
asked them to prepare and mail us six 
plot outlines—and we okayed the good 
ones and showed them (right then and 
there, at the start of things) why the 
others would have been unsalable if 
they had followed their own judgment 
and gone ahead and written them. 

From there we asked them to write 
first drafts, and went to work on these 
with blue pencil, altering and showing 
where and why other changes should be 
made -—step by step until the stories 
were entirely salable and out at market 
under the same sales service we = our 
established professionals —and_ sold. 
Equally important, the careful grinding- 
out of error after error along the road 
taught the writers to turn out skillful, 
salable stories thereafter. 

Personal Collaboration is a standard 
company service now, and the charge 
is very low. If interested, please write 
for details. 





1650 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Free MAGAZINE 
FOR WRITERS... ss 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if you 
already write for pay, you 
owe it to yourself to send for 
a FREE copy of WRIT- 
ER’S GUIDE —the fastest 
growing, most comprehen- 
sive magazine of its type 
published. Nationally fe 
known writers tell you how 
to get ideas, write and sell 
them. Lists active buying 
markets with editors’ needs, 
names and addresses. Sup- 
ply of FREE copies limited 
so send for your copy TO 
DAY! Penny postcard will 
do. Or subscribe today! 12 issues, only $2.00. SEND 
NO MONEY now! Write today! 


WRITER'S GUIDE, 200 S. 7th, Dent.1sa, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
cuperienesd 2 and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
ADING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME! 








23D Green Street 





“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH A TYPEWRITER”. .$ .25 
“TEN WAYS TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME”... ... 25 
“HOW TO WRITE & SELL JOKES & GAGS”... .. 1.00 


(Do not send stamps) 
Remit in cash, postal note or check. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS, Desk 35, Bellmore, N. Y. 


SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


Get our New, Enlarged, Improved Course now. Its triple 
method and scientific approach, with new values nowhere 
else offered, make this course a vital need. Let our ex- 
perienced teachers, writers, critics help develop your 
poetic talents. 

Send 1 shert poem and $1 fer trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 


CARTOONISTS 


For reliable, up-to-date information on the comic art 
field, the top-rank professionals read PEN AND 
BRUSH NEWSLETTER. What and where to sell in 
magazines, syndicates, comic books, etc. Three months 
(6 issues) $1. Sample copy 25c (stamps okay). 


P. O. Box 189WD Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


PROFITABLE, PRACTICAL, PROFESSIONAL 


Guidance for Writers 














© Successful sales suggestions © Criticism 
©@ Special beginners’ department © Murketing 
© Expert manuscript appraisal © Editing 


AUTHORS' _ PUCLIaS SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Stree New York 25, N. Y. 





WrITER’s DIGEST 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Over 30,000 words, 10% discount. 

FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 

Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 
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articles on religious, méral, philosophical, social, 
literary subjects with religious or moral slant, 
Usual length, 4500 words or a little less. No 
fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report usually 
within a month. Payment is usually $30.00, 
on acceptance.” 


St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M,, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use stories complete within 2000. 
2500 words, dealing with modern themes slanted 
for adult readers. Adventure, mystery, romance, 
humor, and similar escapist themes are given 
preference. Juvenile themes not wanted. Also 
want articles complete within 2000-2500 words, 
dealing with current events having Catholic 
significance; economics, education, sociology, 
and labor slanted for the layman; human in- 
terest. Buy poetry on religious, nature, and in- 
spirational themes, with a 20-line limit. Also 
buy photographs. Report in three weeks. Pay 
excellent rates, on acceptance.” 


Savior’s Call, St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. Dominic 
Giles, S.D.S., Associate Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use stories be- 
tween 2500 and 3000 words. While nothing 
contrary to Catholic doctrine will be accepted, 
religion or piety may not be substituted for lack 
of technique or ability. Also articles of con- 
temporary biographical, historical, sociological, 
and/or religious nature, up to 3000 words. 
Relative photos should accompany manuscript 
when possible. Buy short poetry of religious 
nature, but no photographs. Report in three 
or four weeks. Payment is up to $25.00 for 
short stories and up to 2c a word for articles,” 


The Stigmatine, 554 Lexington Street, Wal- 
tham 54, Mass. Rev. James Mullen, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use short stories up to 1500 words. General 
interest, nothing irreligious. Occasionally buy 
poetry, but no photographs. Report within a 
month, Payment is Yc a word, on publication.” 


Sunday Magazine, 434 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Robert Walker, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
short stories from 2000 to 3500 words and 
storiettes from 500 to 1200 words. Strongly 
plotted stories, centering around problems of 
mature Christians. Must be free from preachi- 
ness and moralizing. Also use _ inspirational, 
factual articles, slanted from evangelical Chris- 
tian viewpoint—must have religious significance. 
Occasionally buy photographs. Report in a 
month. Payment is Ic a word, on publication 
or before.” 


The Victorian Magazine, Lackawanna 18, 
N. Y. Robert K. Doran, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$3.00 a year. “We use good American stories 
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up to 2000 words—love, struggle, success, cour- 
age, etc. Prefer fiction to center around older 
people who are the ones who have the real 
problems. Like articles pertaining to problems 
of present day, 200 to 2000 words. Must be 
well written and well authenticated. Every word 
must stand rigid checking. Buy photographs very 
occasionally, but no poetry. Report in one or 
two weeks. Payment is Ic to 4c a word, depend- 
ing on material and author.” 


The Vincentian, 1405 S. Ninth Street, St. 
Louis 4, Mo. Rev. Joseph E. McIntyre, C.M., 
Editor. Issued monthly ; $3.00 a year. “We use 
stories from 2000 to 3000 words. Fiction need 
not be religious but must be on good moral 
plane. Also use articles on economics, politics, 
education, history, sociology, ethnology, and 
racial articles, 1000 to 3000 words. Buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Report in approximately two 
weeks. Payment is $15.00 to $35.00 for fiction 
and $10.00 to $25.00 for articles, on accept- 
ance.” 


Confession Magazines 


Secrets, 23 W. 47th Street, New York City 19. 
Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.80 a year. ‘“‘We use strong, dramatic problem 
stories realistically told in the first person, 2000 
to 10,000 words. Also articles on marriage, court- 
ship, health, personality, home-decorating, and 
other articles of interest to women from the age 
of 18 to 35. Buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in a week. Payment is 3c a word and up 
for prose and 50c a line for poetry, on accept- 
ance. 


True Confessions, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Florence N. Cleveland, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We 
use short stories from 3000 to 6500 words, bonus 
book-lengths of 10,000 words. Dramatic stories 
from life about the reactions of all kinds of 
people to their situations and problems. Regional 
and colorful backgrounds desirable. Stories 
should prod reader into a new awareness of life 
today, suggesting ways in which she may enrich 
and improve her own life. Each story must have 
a confession angle, a strong note of reality, a 
definite moral tone, suspense, good characteriza- 
tions and dramatic conflict. Also want signed 
stories of 500 to 2000 words, by noted personali- 
ties whose experiences present a strong moral 
lesson or inspiration to others. Real names, places 
and pictures are used. Writers should query edi- 
tor before submitting fact material. Personality 
sketches of 500 words and timely, interesting 
fillers up to 800 words are wanted. Must have 
self-help, inspirational slant angled to the reader. 
Buy poetry up to 16 lines and photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is based on merit 
(not wordage), ranging from $175 to $500, on 
acceptance. Occasional bonuses on exceptional 
material.” 
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SORRY 


enrollments closed this month. 


For information on next group 
in writing Short Story, Novels, 
Articles, write 
STUDIO STORY WORKSHOP 


Radio Central Bidg., Dept. D 
Spokane 8, Wash. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A Nationa! Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








$$ SALES $$ 


ou need is professional advice. My fiction has sold 
A” COLLIER'S, THIS WEEK, ESQUIRE, AMERICAN 
MERCURY, VARSITY; articles to TRUE, WOMAN’S 
DAY, THE WOMAN. i 
Your manuscript will receive friendly, competent criti- 
cism at one dollar per thousand words. 


ED McNAMARA 
344 Pelham Road New Rochelle, N. Y. 








ANALYZING THE MARKETS 


Method explained and essential criteria given 

with classifications so instant selection of exact 

story characteristics can be made. Outline to 

distinguish magazine fiction is extended to rapidly 

record and tabulate analysis results.......... 50¢ 
ALFRED B. CARR 

2523 Ridge Road Berkeley 9, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
One Carbon, Extra First and Last Page Free 
Minor Corrections, If Desired 
50c per 1000 words 


K. SAMPSON Branchville, Maryland 








THERE IS A MARKET 


For your fillers and articles. It is your fault if 
they do not sell. For $2.00 | will analyze one 
rejected manuscript, tell you what is wrong and 
how to correct it. Mail today to— 


E. E. Troxell 
Berkeley, California 





P. ©. Box 770, 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 
North Hollywood, California 

Phone SU 13458 


Individual criticism given by a selling writer. 
All work receives my personal attention. | 
have no assistants. 

Editing, revision, collaboration on short fiction, 
novels, articles. 


Sales Help 


Free reading and report on novels. 
Write for folder. 








TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT—CONSCIENTIOUS—PROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 
Manuscripts— 1 Carbon Free 
Rates: 35c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 

40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
CL 7-3925 


711 Logan St. Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








ARE YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 


We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
manuscripts and our best efforts to try to have your 
manuscripts published. Reading fees: $2.00 up to 
words; over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 
10,000 to 40,000, $7.00; full-length novels and plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typed 20c per page. 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








ATTENTION WRITERS: 


1 will typewrite your stories for thirty cents per 
thousand words. Carbon copy free. Minor cor- 
rections made in grammar, punctuation and spell- 


ing. 
NANNIE KING HILL 
1824 Canal Street New Orleans, La. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, W.D., Miami 33, Fla. Author of HOW 
TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 








ARE YOU PLANNING TO 
START A NEW TRADE 


JOURNAL OR GENERAL MAGAZINE? 


If so, don’t overlook the fact that EVERY- 
ONE has some reason to be interested in 
Washington. For articles or news letters 
from the nation’s capital, call on a long-time 
professional. 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 
3925 Benton Street, N. W. Glover Park 
Washington 7, D. C. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Pulp Detective Magazines 


New Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Margaret Weiss, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
fiction with crime-action background, in the 
following lengths: novels up to 15,000 words, 
novelettes up to 10,000 words, and shorts up to 
6000 words. Armchair detective stories taboo. 
Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up.” 


Trade Journals 


American Journal of Nursing, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19. Mary J. Roberts, R.N., Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
Official organ of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion and the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion. “We use serious and human interest articles 
of interest to nurses. Buy photographs relating to 
nursing care of the patient. Indefinite reports. 
Payment is approximately lc a word.” 


Building Maintenance and Management, 391 
St. James Street West, Montreal 1, Que., Can- 
ada. Edward C. Smith, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We buy articles, 200 
to 2000 words, that show new and better ways 
of handling any problem of maintenance of 
commercial buildings, hospitals, schools, institu- 
tions, civic and government buildings, loft build- 
ings, office buildings. Show how it is done and 
tell who does it that way, and what are the 
advantages. Must be very down to earth and 
practical. Materials, methods, personnel, work 
scheduling, etc. Also carry material from the 
management angle. Buy photographs only to 
illustrate articles already assigned or accepted; 
sometimes up to six for a 2000-word story. No 
fiction or poetry. Report in ten days. Payment 
is lc a word to start, on acceptance; $1 to $3 
for photos unless previously agreed on.” 


Canadian Milling and Feed, 391 St. James 
Street West, Montreal 1, Que., Canada. Edward 
C. Smith, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use material directed to 
millers, grain dealers, feed manufacturers, feed 
retailers. Need how-to-do-it articles about me- 
chanics of milling, feed manufacture, feed retail- 
ing, nutrition subjects—not human _ nutrition. 
Length, 200 to 1800 words or more. Buy two 
or three articles a month. Will buy in series of 
three if suitable. Articles do not have to have 
Canadian slant, but it helps. Often buy one to 
three pictures to illustrate such articles. No fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is Ic 
a word, on acceptance; $1 to $3 for photos 
unless otherwise agreed in advance.” 


Leather World; 391 St. James Street West, 
Montreal 1, Que., Canada. Edward C. Smith, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use material covering the field from 
tanners, through shoe manufacturing, glove-mak- 
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ing, to retailer leather goods—particularly shoe 
retailing. We buy a series of three articles if suit- 
able length up to 2000 words per article. Re- 
member the Canadian situation here often differs 
from that in the States. However, we do buy 
from U. S. sources some of our best material. 
How-to-do-it is the important thing in all fields 
covered. We need art work, Buy photos and 
drawings if they illustrate articles. No fiction or 
poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is Ic a 
word and $1 and $3 for photos, on acceptance.” 


The Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South Street, 
Boston 11, Mass. W. C. Hatch, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
constructive articles on successful shoe repair 
establishments. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in a week. Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 


National Hardwood Magazine, P.O. Box 1721, 
Memphis 1, Tenn. Owen L. Miller, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles, but it is best to query on these. Buy 
photographs, also humorous poetry pertaining 
to sawmilling or woodworking. No fiction. Re- 
port in a week. Payment is 2c a word and $2.50 
each for photos.” 


Negro Traveler, 11717 S. Vincennes Avenue, 
Chicago 43, Ill. Clarence M. Markham, Jr., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.75 a 
year. “This: magazine goes to railroad porters, 
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waiters, redcaps, and hotel waiters, maids, bell- 
hops, and others. We use fiction with appeal, 
including true-to-life stories. All stories should 
be clean with no reference to racial issues. Want 
articles of women’s interest, about 2500 words. 
Also want articles of human interest and trans- 
portation stories. Articles of inspirational nature 
and other articles given consideration. Buy photo- 
graphs in connection with stories. Report in two 
weeks to one month. Payment is 2c a word and 
up, 30 days after notice of acceptance.” 


R.N., Rutherford, N. J. Alice R. Clarke, R.N., 
Editor. Issued monthly; free to active registered 
nurses. “We use factual articles on nursing 
problems, methods, practices, up to 1800 words. 
Also anecdotal material. Buy photographs in 
connection with specific articles and poetry if 
short and written by registered nurses. No fiction. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 3c a word, on 
publication ; also flat fees depending on material.” 


Retail Lumberman, 1420 R. A. Long Bidg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Charles W. Hestwood, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use descriptive articles with pictures of new 
‘lumber and building materials store and yards, 
unusual and successful advertising used by deal- 
ers, unusual and successful merchandising pro- 
grams used in this field. Buy some photographs, 
but no fiiction or poetry. Report in two to thirty 
days. Payment is 20c per column inch, after 
publication.” 





200 S. 7th St., Dept. 15 


WRITER’S SERVICE 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 









ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 












PERSONALS 


‘The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. . 

Copy with money order or check for the May issue 
must reach us by April 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaborations and 
correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only.) 











LAUGHING WATERS FARM for Writers. Hunting- 
ton, Massachusetts. Open June first. 





NEGRO WRITERS—Send $1.50 for 12 issues of “‘The 
Negro Writer.” Articles, News Features on Your 
writing problems. Sample copy 15c. The Negro 
Writer, 510 Dorr St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 





PURE COUNTRY HONEY, natural hive-ripened, 
mellow, 6 Ibs. $3, 12 Ibs, $5. Sent postpaid with 
cash or money order, otherwise C.O.D., plus post- 
age. Geo. M. Oldwach, R2, Lane 1, Custer, Mich. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay after 
I bill you at publisher’s lowest price. Catalog 
WD 3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 





FOR SALE: Seven-room house in good condition on 
beautiful site; lovely view of mountains and hills. 
Road good, near church and school.. Two miles of 
city, % mile of city gas and water, % mile road. 
Front could be divided into lots. 65 acres. $35.00. 
Also, two landscape paintings by Elder Meare, Price 
$5,000 each. Took blue ribbon in state fair. Must 
be seen to really appreciate. Mrs. Laura 
Lipstrop, R.F.D. 3, Staunton, Virginia. 





CATHOLIC WRITER 1948 YEARBOOK. Seventh 
annual edition, $1.00. Morolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 





LUANA: Please write. Joe. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized libraries 
by sending us your research problems! Accurately 
comprehensively done; English or foreign lan- 

uges. Reasonable rates; reliable prompt service. 
ibrary Research Institute, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
Division G, New York 17, N. Y. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 
Dorchester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 


Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! 
Prospectus. Kleinman, 1735-N Bronson 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Free 
Ave., 





WRITER’s DIcEsT 





UNIV. JUNIOR (Female) wishes full-time perm, 
employment anywhere U. S. No exp., but 
to try anything in crea. writing, ws lng 
or assist private rty. Have train. in both crea, 
= oe wing, ative of Chicago. Start July 1. 
ox he 


GAG WRITER SEEKS FURTHER CONTACT with 
cartoonists, publishers, radio, etc. S. Weiss, 3417 
E. 147 St., Cleveland, O. 


BOOKS—All clean, home-library condition; PSy. 
CHOLOGY, ten volumes; R STORIES— 
BEST-PRIZE, twenty-four collected volumes; GEN. 
ERAL BUSINESS, thirty volumes; LAW, thirty- 
seven volumes; ACCOUNTING, fourteen volumes; 
FORTUNE MAGAZINE, No. 1 through 1945, com- 
plete with publisher’s indexes. Send stamp for 
detailed list specifying which one wanted. é w. 
Whitman, East 219 finth Avenue, Spokane 10, 
Washington. 


LONELY, WOULD-BE WRITER, idealist, living in 
comparative solitude wants honest and sincere 
correspondents who might be interested in settling 
in glorious country. Unlimited inspiration for 
writing. For further details, write Box A-3. 


HOW TO INTERNATIONALLY COPYRIGHT your 
brainchild, $1.00. Knight Publishing Company, 
Leonardtown, Md. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, 
Steger, Illinois. 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample Writer’s Friend con- 
taining helpful hints and market tips. W. Heide- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. 


STARTLING $1 BOOKS: “Destruction of World;” 
“New History of Jesus Discovered;” “How Miracle 
a Cure.” World Press, Columbia City, 
ndiana. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises,” 
free. Work home. Expect something odd! Pacific, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


FOR SALE: New cottage furnished, on Mississippi 
Coast. Background of trees, pinescented atmos- 
phere, for writer. Bus. Lot 100 x 500, $3600.00 
cash. Pearl Adoree Franklin, Route 2, Box 127-B, 
Biloxi, Miss. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a new Duplicating Service for Adver- 

Cartoon-Ad-Service, Ar- 





tisers. Particulars free. 
gyle 18, Wisconsin. 


ENGINEER-WRITERS, 5c a word, offered by adver- 
tising agency serving national accounts in con- 
struction field. Need factual news-type data on 
engineering projects for possible advertising and 
publicity use. nm assignment basis only. Outline 
qualifications in short letter and address inquiries 
to Box A-5. 





CLEVER, ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. 
Any subject. Cartoon ideas my specialty. Don 
Frankel, WD., 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23, Ill. 





WRITERS! Vreeland’s 1948 Anniversary Al 
saves you hours of research. Systematic listing of 
centennials, anniversaries and important dates in 
history, biography, science, literature, music, etc. 
Facts for 1948 articles. $1 a copy. Wiilliam- 
Frederick Press, 315 West 35 Street, N. Y. 1. 








IS THERE A WRITER (or reader!) of sneteptyetenl, 
self-help material who would like discussion an 
possible collaboration with Chris 
college graduate? Box A-6. 


woman, 55, 





Wanted—Unusual questions with authoritative ref- 
erence for quiz program.Max Singleton, 1465 
10th, San Diego, Calif. 





WHY BUY TYPEWRITER RIBBONS? Inexpensive 
renewal detaile—S0Oc. Burnley, 626 Valle Vista 
Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
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EMCEE MAGAZINE. Containing monologues, paro- MR. CHESSER, TUBERCULAR PATIENT practicing 


dies, comedy. Copy, 10c. Emcee, WD, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago 23. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
You need “Handbook Of Emotions’! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


LET’S TURN YOU INSIDE OUT. Where do you 
fit as a writer. Know your fields? Know yourself? 
Your handwriting is revealing, truthful. Send 2 
pages written in ink, $3.00. Margo Shannon, 756 

e St., San Francisco 18, Calif. 








ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, aes- 
thetes, friendly people. Dues $2.00. An intellectual 
fraternity. Branson, Missouri. 


BETTER JOBS! If you are qualified for a better 
ob, let us help you get one. Free details. Write 
isried and Professional Job Center, Highland 
Park, N. J. 


MOTION PICTURE STUDIO EMPLOYEE will an- 
swer questions about the stars, pictures, Holly- 
wood, radio. Answered thorough'y one dollar each. 
Your letters mailed from Hollywood 15c each. 
Peter P., Box 548, Canoga Park, Calif. 








MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your paper 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk Topics 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced English 
teacher help you in presenting your views on vital 
subjects. Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 


RESEARCH — CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Government Bureaus; ghostwriting. 
. M. Walsh, 2104 Ingraham Street, Avondale 
Terrace, Hyattsville, Maryland. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


GUAM POSTMARK = Your letters mailed from 
Guam — 25c each — five for one dollar. John 
Wallace, Station 12, Box 9, Guam, M. I. 


CARTOONISTS—FREE copy of the American Car- 
toonist. Monthly news aa markets for cartoonists. 
Write the American Cartoonist, Box A-1 WD, 
Lawnsdale, Calif. 


YEAR’S READING—Your choice, low cost. All the 

ks you can read, including current b-st sellers, 

for less than the cost of your dai'y newspaper. 

rite for particulars. Ginn’s Chain of Books, Inc., 
907 Lowry Street, Columbia, Missouri, 








HAND-PAINTED silk neckties, with birds, dogs, 
exotic women, $4.50. Special designs, $5.00. Tex- 
tile Artist, P. O. Box 2003, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 





YOUNG SOUTH CAROLINA ASPIRANT woman 
writer would like to hear from others in the same 
boat. Box A-7. 





SYNDICATE YOUR OWN NEWSPAPER COLUMN. 
Complete information from my own experience 
fully explained. One dollar. Peter P., Box 548, 
Canoga Park, Calif. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS. Rich, part-time income for 
writers. Simple, easy plan, $1.00. Public Relations, 
Box 1035, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 





“MARY’S DRAWERS,” Lois Lodge, $1.10. House of 
Dubois, care Wood, Bozenkill, Route 2, Delanson, 
New York. 





SUN & FUN publication features unusual hobbies, 
clever sidelines, unique moneymaking ideas, writ- 
ve tips; 10c. .Pennybaker, Box 141, San Marcos, 

exas. 





HUMAN HAIR NETS 16 for $1. White or Gray 10 
for $1. Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
sample. State color, single or double, regular or 
_~™ size. 

if. 


A. Neuberger, Route 1, Los Gatos, 


watch repair, wants to thank all kind people send- 
ing watches. Please give m your discarded 
watches. He would like to practice on small 
electric motors, razors, mixers, smal] _ electric 
grinders. Otis Chesser, Veterans Hospital, Oteen, 
North Carolina. 


WANTED—consistent, dependable Juvenile Illustra- 
tor to work on 50-50 basis. Nell Louise, Care 
Royal Recording, 39 North 3rd, Memphis 3, Tenn. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 


Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Send 10c for interesting 
particulars and entertainers’ humor magazine. 
Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for authorship. All 
elds of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








INFORMATION ABOUT THE OZARKS—Hunting, 
fishing, homes, climate, etc. Any questions an- 
swered, $1.00. W. Crawford, 318% College, Room 
203, Springfield, Missouri. 





WOULD LIKE TO BUY a new or second-hand 
copy of The Journal of Katherine Mansfield pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf. Please notify Frank C. 
Beach, R.F.D. 3, Box 340, LaPorte, Indiana. 





SUICIDE NOTE—Sensational 66-page philosophic 
farewell essay. $1 postpaid. New Age Publishing, 
1542 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 


ESTABLISHED WRITERS ONLY: I am not a writer, 
but have a marvelous plot in skeleton form. Want 
a collaborator. Thomas Cooper, General Delivery, 
Alhambra, California. 





CREATE TRAIL PUZZLES for publication. A new 
educational device with great possibilities. Send 
25c for description. Paul Nesbit, Estes Park, 
Colorado. 





HAVE SEVERAL EXCELLENT PLOTS for novels, 
but no time to write. Have invented the universal 
electric engine, but can’t afford the expense of a 
working model. Any contributions will be appre- 
ciated and may turn out to be a _ considerate 
investment. Edmond Locklear, 7203 W. Chester 
Pike, Upper Darby, Pa. 


os 





FOR LATEST STYLES IN CLOTHES, have your 
complete wardrobe made by a reliable Dressmaker. 
Write Box A-4 for full details. 





HOLLYWOOD MOVIE JOBS and how to get them. 
Live and work in the film capital. List of studios 
and addresses. Hundreds of jobs. How to apply, 
etc., $1. Box 548, Canoga Park, Calif. 





PLOTS!! SHORT STORIES and SHORT-SHORTS. 
Plausible, soundly-motivated, complete .. . not 
dial or card made synopses. For information, 
write: Post Office Box 477, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8, each set, C.O.D. preferred. Address 
Betty Isaacs, Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 





ANALYZING MARKETS—30c; RIBBONS—49c each; 
USED PLOT GENIES—$7.50 each; SHORT 
STORY TIPS—30c. Idaho Short Service, Black- 
foot, Idaho. 





MANY SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use this method 
to become skillfully creative. Self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and $1.00. Estes, 6048 
Montgomery Street, Tacoma 9, Washington. 
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57 MARKETS for Greeting Card Verse, 25 cents. 
WRITERS SERVICE, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


WOULD IT HELP TO TALK IT OVER confiden- 
tially by mail with an understanding person? If 
so, write Florence Gunn, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 
Voluntary pay basis. 


GOT A PAIR OF SCISSORS?? Get started on a 
newspaper clipping Bureau. If you want to know 
how, send a dollar for details. LaNell Clippin¢ 
Service, Care Royal Recording, 39 North 3rd, 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


WOMAN, MIDDLE-AGED, WANTS PENPALS in- 
terested in organic gardening, metaphysics and 
writing. Box A-1. 


ENJOY FOREVER AMBER? Get list of 120 books 
attacked by various censors, 50c. Box 127, Station 
E, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


CARTOONISTS! NEW WRITERS! YOUR GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY! Supply us with new original ma- 
terial. Chronicle magazine wants: articles, cartoons, 
stories, songs, fillers are especially needed. Secure 
prospectus, Chronicle magazine before submitting 
manuscript. Enclose 30c costs, handling, postage, 
=. Cor. McPlastens, 1430 Monroe St., Chicago, 

inois. 


EXTRA CASH! Take subscriptions to all magazines. 
Write for catalog today. Dale C. Darr Subscription 
Agency, Centralia, Kansas. 


SONGS PLUGGED BY MAIL. 
South Homan, Chicago 23, Il. 


MALE, SINGLE, 40, bookkeeper, reporter, teacher, 
singer, needs job where Marxian viewpoint (not 
Russian) will not be a hindrance. Box A-8. 


WRITERS! EARN EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time. “HOW TO BUILD YOUR OWN MAIL 
ORDER BUSINESS” only 25c per copy prepaid. 
Earn while you learn. Coast-to-Coast, Box 63-W, 
Station H, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


Frankel, 1508-W 


FORMULA for making your own cleansing cream, 
$1.00. Mrs. Frederick, 601012 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

EMILIE: FOUR NO TRUMP! —Doris. 

CLIP, ANALYZE, SLANT; 26 gummed Tab Guides 
for writers’ file system, with story survey Chart, 
pa Cooke, 6028 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 37, 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK, stimulating, sophis- 
ticated reading for mature minds. Rentals: 35c a 
week. Box 1833, Springfield, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft with 12 years’ experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, wi!l develop 
your story idea into a powerful plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Steger, Illinois. 


COLLABORATORS WANTED. Genealogical. 
Pay. Instructions, 25 cents. Pattillo 
Clanton, Alabama. 


Good 
Agency, 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS and overcome self-con- 
sciousness. $1.00 brings you complete method. 
550 Words. A Haggard, 700 East Main St., 
Mandan, No. Dak. 


EASTERN WOMAN WRITER, welcomes interesting 
letters from fellow writers and authors. Box E, 
Sherburne, N. Y. 


HOW MANY TIMES have you thought, “I’d give a 
thousand dollars to know the answer to my prob- 
lem!” Would you invest two dollars—the price 
of a cheap pair of shoes—to find happiness, to 
understand your trouble? Today, sit down and 
write me a long letter, enclosing two dollars. Tell 
me all about it—all about you. Strictest confi- 
dence observed. You'll get a quick, honest, per- 
sonal answer from an experienced counselor. I’ve 
helped others—let me help you! Write Counselor, 
Box 43, New Castle, Ind. 


WANTED BOOKS: Edith Wharton’s “Writing 9 
Fiction”; Hillaire Belloc’s “Highway and Its Ve. 
hicles”; Freeston’s “Passess of the Pyrenees”, 
Baedeker’s Guidebooks; other England - printed 
Guidebooks; Europe Travel Books. State title, 
date, edition, condition, price. Box 63, New. 
comerstown, Ohio. 


100 EARN MONEY AT HOME OFFERS, 25c. Home. 
work Publications, 814 44th Ave., San Francises, 


SUCCESSFUL NEWS FEATURE WRITER offers 
plan which will assist beginners. C. B. Riddle, 
P. O. Box 442, Washington 4, D. C. 


YOUR AD on 100 penny postcards which we an 
Send $2.00 and copy to Windsor Bureau, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


“GOOFY GAGS,” comedy easy! “Why didn’t | 
think of that?” New dollar book reveals the main. 
spring of humor. Interesting details free. Cartoon. 
O-Mart, Box 6263-D, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


EXCHANGE TIES—Mail one to five you no like, 
I'll return same amount beautifully cleaned. When 
they arrive pay postman $1.00. Exchange, P. 0. 
Box 127, Carey, Ohio. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting! Stimulating. 13¢. 
Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23, 


THE COUNSELLORS, a non-profit group of success- 
ful professional and business men and women will 
advise sympathetically on personal and financial 
problems, strictly confidential. Send details and 
$2.00. Registration, Box 44, Chicago 90. 


TYPISTS, operate your own letter service bureau, 
very profitable, full particulars, $1.00. indsor 
Typing Bureau, 889 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


POETS—101 Cash Markets. For all kinds of poems, 
25 cents. Poets Service, Box 2355, Lubbock, Tex. 


LADIES! Learn step-by-step procedure for 30 home- 
earning jobs. No canvassing. $1.00. Dorothy 
Michael, Laceyville, Pa. 


3,000 NEW AND USED Correspondence Courses, 
educational books, inexpensive. Large bargain list, 
10c. Books and courses bought, sold, rented, 
traded. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


WANTED: Mystic-soul, nature-lover, cheap-diet en- 
thusiast, girl, writer, idealist, collaboraters, eugen- 
ics, world peace, occultism, new thought. Theodore 
Dufur, 401214 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 62. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


“100 PAYING MARKETS FOR BEGINNING WRIT- 
ERS,” 25c. Hirsch, Spring-Valley, N. Y. 


WRITING FEATURES FOR SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


Magazine Sections, easy, fascinating, profitable. 
My booklet, “Adventures in Freelance Newspaper 
Feature Writing—An Amateur Writer-Photogra- 
pher Finds Way to Make Typewriter and Camera 
Pay,” proves it. 15,000-words of inspiration and 
ideas for beginning article writers. Free with 
booklet, sample copy “The Amateur Camera- 
Journalist,” and pamphlet, “Typewriter Typog- 
raphy.” $1 postpaid. Alfred H. Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown 1, Tenn. 


CARTOONISTS! GAGWRITERS! ‘Need markets? 
Write Art-Gag Exchange, 617 S. E. 14th Ave. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. ‘ 


TELEVISION. Free market list with purchase 
“Video Know-How,” $1.00. Television, Box 1035, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


IS YOUR FOREHEAD RECEDING? I saved my 
hair. Two practices that will help prevent bald- 
ness. Easy, pleasant. $1.00. Box 439, Schenec- 
tady 1, New York. 


$200 MONTHLY! I make this at home in 15 hours 
per week. $1.00 brings details. A. Olson, 623 
Reynolds St., Elmira, N. Y. 
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TEST YOUR MONEY-MAKING 
APTITUDE . . . FREE! 








Frederick Palmer 
President of Storycrafters Guild 


institution since 1928.) 


This free test will tell you whether you 
can learn how to make money at writ- 
ing. Simply mail the coupon below for 
the Storycrafters Guild psychological 
Personality Quiz and Aptitude Test, 
designed by FREDERICK PALMER 
to uncover new writers ... the result 
of his 30 years’ experience in teaching 
all forms of creative writing. 


It costs you nothing to answer this 
writing test, yet you will receive a 
personal written report on your po- 
tentialities as a writer—a frank eval- 
uation of your ability to learn the 
technique of writing for publication 
. . all without obligation until you 
decide to enroll as a Student-Member 
of Storycrafters Guild. 


Once you pass this test and qualify 
for Student-Membership you are elig- 
ible to take America’s finest home- 
study training in creative writing... 
providing the utmost personal atten- 
tion as well as the finest guidance and 
constructive criticism. 


No finer home-study course is avail- 
able, and as would be expected, Story- 
crafters Guild tuition is in line with 
the superior quality of the training 
offered. You will learn to write in a 
professional and profitable way. You 
can earn while you learn, whether you 
wish to write spare time articles and 
“fillers” or aspire to write stories for 
magazines, radio or motion pictures. 
Never before has the demand - been 
so great. Never have so many people 
earned so much money at writing. 


(Not connected with any other school or 
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If you find yourself unable to obtain 
full value from Storycrafters Guild 
training, then you may terminate your 
training and membership at any time 
without further obligation. 


Here’s what a former National Vice- 
President of the League of American 
Penwomen has to say about Story- 
crafters Guild: 


“If the cost of the 
new Frederick Pal- 
mer Course and 
Service in Story- 
craft were three 
times what it is, I 
would still highly 
recommend it, for it 
leads the way to 
writing salable stor- 
ies—it guides the 
student to a profitable career.’ 








ADELINE MARSHA) 
DURLIN 
’ 


No agent will call. Storycrafters su- 
perlative training and lifetime guid- 
ance is all conducted by mail (airmail 
East of Rockies), and no one will call 
at your home. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT INGREDIENT IS “ACTION” 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Storycrafters Guild, Dept. W-16 

5617 Hollywood Bivd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Without obligation please send FREE psychological 
Personality Quiz. Aptitude Test and details of 
Home-Study Creative Writing Course. 





Mr. 
RO ee Pee ee ee eee Vere re tee 
Mrs. 


EE iiss ccc sxsasenoee scabs 
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practical 
playwrighting 


® prepares you for a career in creating 
plays for the Amateur or Professional 
Stage, Radio and Television, helps you 
with fiction witing. Send for’ free details 
about this correspondence course by a 
selling novelist, radio writer, and dram- 
atist. 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ° BERLIN, CONN. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Efficiently, on 20-lb. bond. Carbon copy and minor 
corrections free. 
60c per thousand words—2000 to 10,000 
55c per thousand words—over 10,000 
IRENE HERLOCKER 


6346 Jefferson Ave. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728 R 


Hammond, Ind. 








WRITERS 


Before submitting your work indiscrimi- 
nately consult Fowler, Bond and Hall, 540 
East 89 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Write for booklet WD. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send -card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 

RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











“Personals” 
(Continued from page 67) 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS AND FILLERS sell readily. - 


Send 25 cents for details and markets. Writers 


Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 


BOOK BARGAINS! All classifications. Free catalog. 
Briguglio’s, 106 Jefferson St., Beckley, W. Va. 


AUTHORS: WHY WORRY ABOUT REJECTS? 
Book printer, complete plant, 40 years “know how,” 
specializes in dealing with authors direct. No 
obligation for our estimate or suggestions. Rickard, 
161 Grand St., New York 13, N. Y. 





By Leo Shull 


W eu DEVOTE this column to th 
problems of beginning playwrights. Ther 
must be at least five thousand professiond 
and semi-professional writers throughout 
the country who have their eye on that big 
jack-pot located in the Times Square ara 
of New York. 

Playwrighting is the highest form in th 
profession of writing, we feel. Just like 
machinery, the art of piloting a plane i 
the highest form of manipulating machir 
ery, so playwrighting is plane piloting, a 
compared to say, newspaper writing which 
is the kitty car of writing (pogo stick, if you 
work on the yellow press). It is the mos 
complicated art in the world, we think, i 
requires years of study and mastery, it com 
bines several of the other arts. 

Thus it is no accident that so few suc 
ceed and so many fall by the wayside. 

Conceding that conditions will continue 
for a few years in the status quo current 
today, what can a beginning playwright do 
to keep himself in the field. 

Let us say that you have finished a play 
and now hold 3 or more copies in yout 
hand. What next? 

About ten years ago we were in the same 
position. The first thing we did, was cal 
up a playwright from New York, who we 
knew had had some such experience. Play- 
wrights are very willing to give advice, 
which usually comes in the form of a biog 
raphy with gestures. This fellow told us he 
would be glad to read our play and see w 
in a few days. 
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Lesson number one. If he doesn’t call 
you right back, and you have to phone him, 
and he tells you, he hasn’t gotten to your 
play yet—take the play away. He started 
to read it and couldn’t continue, though he 
really intends finishing it some day. He 
will finally agree to meet you, and then 
he will start off with: “I suppose you want 
me to tell you the truth, now if you want 
me to kid you, say so, I mean—” 

He will give you sych a mish-mash ana- 
lysis of your script, your head will throb. 
Don’t write down what he says. What you 
won’t remember isn’t worth the trouble. 
You will learn a whole new terminology 
from that day on, if it is your first play. 

Every playwright goes through this, we 
never met any who didn’t, if you’re dif- 
ferent, go see a psychiatrist. Unless, of 
course, you played baseball like a profes- 
sional the first time, or danced, sang, or 
painted your first picture like a veteran. 


My advisor finally gave me the name of 
an agent I should go see. He mentioned 
some lesser agents, but he also said, “Frieda 
Fishbein.” She turned out to be wonderful, 
patient, a friend, a nurse. She introduced 
me to another young playwright, and some 
famous writers, producers, and managers. 
At that time I lived in Philadelphia. Due to 
her, I finally moved to New York, which 
is the center of all things theatre now as it 
was then. 

If a play has the merest merit, an agent 
will labor over it for years. She will get 
you a report and analysis from a reader 
for some film company. She will get a 
collaborator, who will improve or often ruin 
your play, but you will learn more in a 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 
You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from 
the "School of the Stars"—the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- 
est “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It's yours for the asking]! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


. a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
ou enjoy ae them, you can learn to write them. 
*ve sold COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 
righted GAG-MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSONS. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
The Way Editors Want Them 
EACH ORDER MAILED FLAT WITH 
MANUSCRIPT PROTECTING FOLDER 


All work proofread. Prompt service. on quality bond. 
carbon 


. Typed 
Corrections in spelling and grammar, if d sired, Free 
copy and extra first page. Spec’al rates for larger jobs. 


60c PER 1,000 WORDS 
R. M. GRUEBER 


5056 Enright Ave. St. Louis (8) Mo. 








MONEY 





WRITE FOR BIG 


WRITERS ARE NEEDED FOR THE 
BIGGEST BOOM IN RADIO HISTORY 


Our complete course in Radio Writing can train you for the 
highly paid jobs in radio, or as free-lance writers who SELL. 


OUR SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS PROVE THIS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


Studio F—Box 110 
Hollywood 28, Califernia 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free information 
on how I can train for a permanent and 
highly paid future in radio in my spare 
time. 


ADDRESS .. 





SE ee 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner’s 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, promptly. All work 
mailed flat. One carbon free. Minor editing. 
40c per 1000 words. 

ELSIE J. NELSON 
418 East Main Street Ridgway, Pennsylvania 








TURN REJECTS INTO CHECKS! 
Two booklets of pricel 
Anclyzing The Confession lng (hy Bill Phillips—50¢ 
Analysing The Love Pulp Story, by Ernie ay salina 


Shows how counter-plot, emotional impact, drama, sus: 
characterization and back 





ground were knitted into’ published 
tories by selling authors. Study these professional, - 
righted surveys carefully. — from them, Turn your rejects 
inte checks! Order today fro: 

NATIONAL WRITER'S NOTEBOOK 
Box 502 mta Maria, Calif. 











E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Personal Attention 
CRITIC GHOST 
Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents. 
GABRIOLA ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


, 
j 
» 
, We _, publish and distribute your man sg 7 Ang in ‘ 
» 
] 





book and pamphlet format. Send for f 


The William-Frederick Press 


Pamphiet ns Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. ¢ 
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WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
(Suburban to Chicago) 
Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably cannot do for 
yourself—help you = your stories. Information 
ree. 


~~ _— 
Regt et Na ge Meg Fig 9 


_wewowowwrwewe* 














Steger Illinois 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


A guaranteed service you ought to try. Fast and 
economical. Sample page and rates sent on request. 
Air mail service available. 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 

















SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 
Yours May Be "THE BIG HIT" 


Rush your poem, any type, for Free Examination, 
outstanding offer and Free Instructive booklet. (No 


obligation). Recordings Furnished. 
a A MUSIC we 





408-M North H 


lem, Indiana 





month than you did in a year. She will 
get actors to read your play aloud, so you 
can tell how it “plays.” She will get a 
director who will give you free benefit of 
his stage technique and help you reorgan. 
ize your script. 


She will get you free tickets to shows. If 
she is like Audrey Wood, she will get you 
jobs, tell you where you can borrow money, 
send your suript to radio producers, film 
studios, get you advances from producers, 
get you “dialog” jobs with movie com- 
panies or with other Broadway shows just 
going into rehearsal. 


An agent is everything. They are worth 
ten times what you give them—those that 
are legitimate; of course, there are 100 
hangers on, for every dozen good ones. 

Well, you have finished your -play and 
gotten a fellow playwright to give you ad- 
vice, and you have even sent it to an agent, 
and are waiting, waiting for that letter to 
come from “your” agent, which turns out 
to be a request for a $10.00 or $5.00 read- 
ing fee, which incidentally you should pay, 
because you will benefit immeasurably from 
it, and if your play isn’t worth another 
$10.00 of your time, why did you spend all 
those weeks writing it. 

Should you sit back and wait? Ne. 


Get another playwright to read it. Get 
some local actress and actor to try to “play 
it.” Try to get your local drama group to 
produce it, so your name gets into the news- 
papers, and if a production is done, you 
can invite professional theatre people to 
see it, especially the drama critics, because 
if they print a good report, your troubles 
may be over, producers will come by train 
and plane to see what you have, as they do 
with Margo Jones’ theatre in Dallas, or to 
Robert Porterfield’s theatre in Abington, 
Va., or wherever you may be. 

Move heaven and hell to get your play 
on the boards, even if it’s in a rental hall 
for $10.00 rental and you have to give your 
tickets away. Don’t wait for the agent to 
do all the work. The harder you work 
getting your play noticed, the more work 
she will do. (Most play agents are “shes.”) 

Meanwhile, of course, you are writing 
your next play. It’s fatal if you’re not. You 
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must not drop everything and go stale. The 
more you work, the more time you have 
to work on your next play. It’s only the 
idle people who have no time. 

Now, while you are trying to get your 
play done in New York, you are also trying 
to get it done in a small theatre in your 
town, you are having readings with actors, 
you are sending releases to the press once 
a week, telling of the new developments, 
you try to get the local drama critic to read 
your play and give advice, you are getting 
yourself interviewed on the radio, you are 
finding out what women’s clubs are avail- 
able for you to go lecture, free, on the state 
of the theatre. You belong to all the the- 
atre-improvement groups, and try to get on 
the executive committees of these groups— 
and you do all this without talking about 
yourself all the time. You are always 
friendly, willing to work, don’t hog the 
limelight, listen for one hour at meetings 
before you open your mouth to speak, don’t 
talk in lofty tones or volume. 

You are behaving like a professional play- 
wright—maybe some people will regard you 
as such. 

Meanwhile, your agent hasn’t answered 
you. 

So you go in for a visit, tell her you will 
be in town in about ten days and are bring- 
ing her flowers. You'll get a letter before 
you leave. She'll tell all. She’ll mention 
names, what she did and how she failed. 
After all, this is your first or second script. 
A professional playwright is one who has 
written from four to eight. Maybe, you are 
lucky and your third is a near-hit. 

Of course, there is a chance that you 
heard immediately from your agent. She 
said no, ouch, or send me your next one. 

If that’s the case send your script to an- 
other agent. Don’t curse the first one, don’t 
blame anyone, don’t talk about how terri- 
ble the theatre is, because everyone will 
say behind your back, arid your parents, to 
your face, you are n. g., a stiff or, your head 
is not shaped like a playwright’s. 

Accentuate the positive and eliminate the 
negative. Burn your file of writers who 
didn’t sell a thing till they were 81 years 
old and had been writing 14 years. You 
can sell in two years if you are good and 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 
How te write, what to write, and where to sell 
Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticisms; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
ONTHLY, write today to: 


he Home Correspondence School 





Dept. Springfield 3, Mass. 
TYPING 
20 years experience 

35c per thousand words; Poetry, 1c a line 


' 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation and spelling 
if desired. New Electric Typewriter. 
One carbon copy and extra first page free. 
You pay postage. 


BERTHA TREBEN COMSTOCK 
P. ©. Box 765 Jerome, Idaho 








My years of experience in selling short 
stories, serials, books, is now offered in 
a helpful way to you. A postal will get us 
acquainted. 


HELEN CASTELLA 
652 Fourth Ave., South, St. Petersburg 5, Florida 








Articles, Stories, Radio Scripts—Get ‘em 
typed by a free-lance writer who's got the 
know-how. Free Particulars 


NELL LOUISE 
c/o Royal Recording 
39 North 3rd Memphis 3, Tenn. 








CALLING ALL WRITERS! 


YOU know if you need help. If your stories 
come back marked “poor Plotting" you need 13 
WAYS TO PLOT at $1.50 per copy. If you fail 
with short-shorts ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE is a 
must at $1.00. And, if you're barren of ideas 
for articles or shorts then spend 50c for. WRITE 
ON TIME! Now is the time to cash in! 


SEND NO MONEY! A card will bring any of 
the above C.O.D. If you send cash with order, 
our market list is free. All books guaranteed. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 
Dept. WD Blue Ash, Ohio 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-writtes millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your same 
in print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Uim, Mina. 
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*TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


& worps FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC. 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
te trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
%* for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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I’ve been helping get them in shape and sellin 
for 19 years. Recently sold 5 to a branch o 


article: 
criticism fee: $1. 

JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion St. 


LET ME HELP YOU ON THOSE CONTEST SHORTS! 


them 
NEA 
Syndicate for a writer who never sold before. NA- 
TIONAL WRITERS NOTEBOOK for Feb. ran my 
Essence Of The Short Short. Reading and 


Danville, lil. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
50c per 1000 words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Les Angeles 28, Calif. 





Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Send your poems today for free ex- 
amination. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music, 





J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria 





Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Sell the Stories 
You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 

















steady progress to regular sales. 


schools, 


Today award. 


for this superior training. 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 








Write ali types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working - 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 


This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and ‘Willow Hill" by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
Use the coupon 











Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
Editor” and coupon for free analysis of one of my 


NAME 





FULL ADDRESS___ 
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notice the and, work at it like a professional, 
not in spasms. 

Tell the next agent you are working like 
a professional and would appreciate the 
agent’s professional opinion or services and 
are willing to pay for them. 

Don’t send four-page letters, single 
spaced explaining your play. Your agent 
knows what your play is, and all about you 
after she has read five pages of the script, 

Keep your letters to agents down to 2 
words, 50 if you must. Agents don’t finish 
letters after 50 words. 

If you want a famous playwright to col- 
laborate with you, use some device to make 
him want to. 

When I came to New York with a play 
I was told that if I could get George Kauf. 
man to direct it, or collaborate on it, I'd 
have something. 

Kaufman gets ten such letters a day. How 
could I make him read mine? 

I got an artist to draw a cartoon of Kauf- 
man’s face on an envelope, then inside it I 
wrote a short letter saying my play was 
about Negroes in a Harlem street, would 
he please read the script? Kaufman in- 
vited me to his house. 

Through Mr. Kaufman’s interest and his 
recommendations to agents and producers 
I made contacts that lasted me for several 
years. One contact got me the job of do- 
ing dialogue re-writing on a Broadway show 
which starred Ethel Waters. Another con- 
tact got me a famous theatrical attorney 
who raised $9000 in financing my play. He 
got me a director, scene designer and prod- 
ucer. The play went into rehearsal as a 
matter of fact, a few months afterwards. 
People like to help other people; especially 
when they feel bound by a common associ- 
ation of ideas, attitudes, feeling or the like. 
And at the same time, professional people 
do bat down appeals for aid that come to 
them from amateurs whose minds or man- 
ners don’t happen to give them a feeling 
of “oneness.” 

Use a device to get the person to read 
your script, but don’t get obnoxious. Try 
to get a local Hollywood refugee to ad- 
vise you. These people are professional and 
they can tell you plenty. They will -espe- 
cially tell you if you are a schmo. 
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VERY important discovery relating to 
mind power, sound thinking and cause 
and effect, as applied to self-advancement, was 
known centuries ago, before the masses could 


read and write. 


Much has been written about the wise men of 
old. A popular fallacy has it that their secrets 
of personal power and successful living . were 


accumulated through the ages, is never lost. 
At times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous men in 
high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 

Only recently, as time is measured; not more 
than twenty generations ago, less than 1/100th 
of 1% of the earth’s people were thought 
capable of receiving basic knowledge about the 
laws of life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power cannot be 
entrusted to the ignorant and the unworthy. 
Wisdom is not readily attainable by the gen- 
eral public; nor recognized when right within 
reach. The average person absorbs a multitude 
of details about things, but goes through life 
without ever knowing where and how to ac- 
quire mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something which 
“whispers” to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 
Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses 
are the effects of causes. Your thoughts and 
actions are governed by fundamental laws. Ex- 
ample: The law of compensation is as funda- 
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lost to the world. Knowledge of nature’s laws, - 








What Strange Powers 





Did The Ancients Possess? 


mental as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are as fasci- 
nating to study as they are vital to understand 
for success in life. 


You can learn to find and follow every basic 
law of life. You can begin at any time to dis- 
cover a whole new world of interesting truths. 
You can start at once to awaken your inner 
powers of self-understanding and self-advance- 
ment. You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in America in 
1694. Enjoying the high regard of hundreds 
of leaders, thinkers and teachers, the order is 
known as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its 
complete name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the ini- 
tials “AMORC.” The teachings of the Order 
are not sold, for it is not a commercial organi- 
zation, nor is it a religious sect. It is a non- 
profit fraternity, a brotherhood in the true 
sense. 


Not For General Distribution 
Sincere men and women, in search of the truth 
—those who wish to fit in with the ways of 
the world—are invited to write for a compli- 
mentary copy of the sealed booklet, “The Mas- 
tery of Life.” It tells how to contact the librarian 
of the archives of AMORC for this rare knowl- 
edge. This booklet is not intended for general 
distribution; nor is it sent without request. It 
is therefore suggested that you write for your 
copy to Scribe J. P. X. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


[AMORC} 


San Jose California 
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WHY NOT PUBLICITY? 


Publicity and Public Relations work may be the answer 
for you. 


y. 25 years experience has been telescoped for your 
benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed lessons. 


Send today for Free Pamphlet, ‘“‘PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


Free Carbon—Minor Corrections—Extra First 
and Last Pages—50c per 1000 Words—Verse 
lc per line. 

MINA QUINICHETTE 


P. O. Box 276 Denver 1, Colorado 



















DON'T READ THIS AD 


if you’ve already ordered your copy of ‘“‘THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL HUMORIST,” unique new letter-bulletin 
which notes the current TREN in nearly all phases 
of humorous writing. Chockful of money-making ideas 
and tips, entertaining, educational. Valuable to all 
writers. Only 25c coin. Writer’s clubs, 5 issues $1 
Write today. 





| DICK HANLON 
2854 28th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 
GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet “Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’ and our attractive offer. 

SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West? 46th St. New York 19, N. Y. 























SUICIDE NOTE 


Sensational 66-page philosophic farewell essay. 
$1 postpaid. 


NEW AGE PUBLISHING CO. 
1542 Glendale Bivd. Leos Angeles 26, Cal. 


















CANADIANS — TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


Constantly typing RADIO SCRIPTS, NOVELS, SHORTS, 
CARTOONIST’S GAGS & POETRY for Canadian writers. 
All typing to editorial requirements and proof read. Ab- 
solutely no errors in spelling, typing or punctuation. 
Write today for reasonable typing and mimeographing 


rates. 
E. L. FROST 
2848 Danforth Avenue, Toronte 13, Canada. GRover 9549 


























$1,200.00 


Paid Yearly to New 


SONGWRITERS 


Send us your songs and song poems without 
delay. Prominent Hollywood composers 
write the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets 
and professional recordings furnished. Full 
cooperation and intelligent guidance in the 
exploitation of your song. 
Send Your Song Material Today for 
FREE EXAMINATION— 
Or Write for Full Details. DO IT NOW! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-39, P. ©. Box 670, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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I have seen a lot of schmos come to New 

York, thin, green in the face, great pres 
agents for how terrific they were, the best 
writers in the world. Some grew beards to 
appear different, some went bohemian. 

But a few years later we’d suddenly see 
them in Milton Berle’s dressing room 
They'd be sitting at the Stork with some 
famous actress. 

What happened? 

Every actor is constantly searching for 
script material. If they are on the stage, 
they want to make extra money in a nite. 

club booking, or radio show. 

That’s how the schmo would break in 
He’d write a few lines of comedy and send 
it to Rerle or Allen. He’d get an idea for 
some actress in a show. Now these people 
when they get material they can use, im- 
mediately open their doors to you. It’s the 
best experience in the world writing short 
stuff for these professional people. You 
also quickly discover your forte. You can 
continue writing plays, but you can also 
do this. 

And in New York, there are 100 little 
theatre shows a week where they are glad 
to have you come for free, you can sit and 
study your metier, you can give offers of 
help to the playwright and strike up what 
may be a future partnership. You are in 
your own family, among your own people. 

That’s what a beginning writer can do. 

By the way, the obnoxious people are not 
the best writers, on the contrary, the nicer 
you are, the more you like people and they 
like you, the higher your potential is. 

Don’t be in a hurry. What’s your hurry? 
Are you in this for good, or for plenty. He 
who writes for money or fame gets neither. 

Now, often a writer has to have another 
trade for a while to keep body and soul to- 
gether. That’s all right. It makes things 
tougher, a little longer, but it won’t keep 
you down if your profession is writing. 

Or let’s say your girl’s parents are getting 
nasty, or your wife is getting pregnant. It’s 
a temporary setback at the most to spend 
more time on your trade and a little less 
on your profession. 

We are in daily association with play- 
wrights. Nothing can keep a professional 
playwright down. 
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Write that script. Read books on play- 
wrighting. Join little theatre groups. Pro- 
mote yourself. 

If we have missed any golden rule of 
playwrighting, it must be one that the pro- 
fessionals don’t use. 

* * * 

There are now about 250 summer the- 
atres ready to go into operation in 60 days. 
Practically every one has decided to test a 
new play. They hope to find a gold mine, 
invite drama scrits, B’way producers, and 
play-angels to come see the show and take 
it to Broadway. 

Here are some of the summer theatre 
operators who told us they want scripts 
from new playwrights to try out at their 
theatre. 

GAIL HILLSON (female), 5 Tudor 
City, New York City. 

HARRY ROSEN, Greenbush Theatre, 
Blauvelt, New York. 

MILTON STIEFEL, Henry Hudson 
Hotel, 57th & 9th Ave., N.Y.C. 

MORTON DA COSTA, 201 W. 54th, 
N.Y.C. 

JOE CROSBY, 125 E. 71st, N.Y.C. 

SARA STAM, 1674 Broadway, N.Y.C. 





Radio and Television 
(Continued from page 53) 
wife serial type, bent rather toward comedy 
than soap opera—also, fantasy for marion- 
nettes. Send for release first. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


WFIL-TV, Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Owned by Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Richard J. Goggin, Program Director. 

Current tele programming is limited here 
and assignments are now limited to Phila- 
delphia writers. 


Cleveland 

WEWS-TV, The WEWS Bidg., 1816 East 
13th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Owned 
by Scripps-Howard Radio, Inc. Patrick H. 


EXPERT MS. TYPING 
By Author of 
“Juvenile Plotter" 
Send script, or write for rates, etc. 


W. H. FRASER 
275 Willard Ave. Toronto 9, Ont., Canada 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell, We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 









































The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincianati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 


Only 
oS THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 


monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 


Crafton, Program Manager. 
Station has just inaugurated | studio 


drama productions, after much out-of. - 


studio telecasting. Original scripts of all 
types are desired, of all lengths down to the 
one-minute variety, for sponsored and sus. 
taining shows. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


Milwaukee 

WTMJ-TV, 333 West State Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. Owned by Milwaukee Jour. 
nal Co. R. G. Winnie, Manager. 

Station has an active program schedule, 
Original dramatic scripts of all types are 
desired—half-hour and 15-minute lengths. 

* * * 
TELEVISION PRIMER OF PRODUC- 
TION AND DIRECTION. By Louis A. 
Sposa. 237 pages. New York: Mc-Graw- 
Hill. $3.50. 

Techniques for writing, producing and 
directing television programs of all types 
are analyzed in detail in this book. It gives 
a revealing backstage account of what it 
takes to put on a video show, from its be- 
ginning with the writer to when it gets 
sifted through the camera’s orthicon eye. 
Coverage is given to television writing and 
production, commercials, scene design, art 
work, titles, televising motion-pictures, cos- 
tuming and makeup. Sample scripts and 
illustrations are further assets. ‘The author, 
Louis Sposa, is now Commercial Opera- 
tions Director of television station WABD 
—Du Mont in New York. 


-——~"HOW TO THINK UP 
5000 IDEAS" 


An idea-producing formula that really works! CREATE IDEAS 
AT WILL! For article and fiction writing, advertising, pub- 
licity and business promotion, Pays its way over and over 
again! Author, David Seltz, presents a real blueprint Bi 
mental a For those who depend on ideas—th 
**must’’, 


“HOW TO THINK UP 5000 IDEAS'*—$1.00 Postpaid 
PALOMAR PRESS, P. O. Box 1881, Hollywood, Calif. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





VETERANS 


The Writer’s Digest course in short 
story writing has been approved by the 
Veteran’s Administration. Your en- 
rollment will be paid for under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 
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studio After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
out-of. - catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
of all authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
to th #i-— 
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EXPLOIT YOUR OWN WRITING PROFITABLY 


Be Your Own Publisher, Advertiser, Salesman. Find Your 
Reader Buyers and Sell Direct. $1.00 brings details, including 
booklet ‘‘How to Publish’’, cooperative magazine, etc. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. ©. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


35c per thousand words 
Accurate Professional Typing 
Minor corrections and carbon 


Mailed flat 


MRS.. GWEN LACY 
1206 Chemeketa St, 





Salem, Oregon 








Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 

We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publisher. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suits 439 New York 7, N. Y. 








SUCCESS LIES WITHIN 


HYPNOTISM 


REMARKABLE 96-PAGE CONDENSATION OF 
What It Is and How To Use It 
Nine Fascinating Lectures, only $1.00 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 


WRITER’S 











Three VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES 
By Robert Oberfirst 


A collection of 25 short-short stories written for national 
syndicate markets during the past ten years from 1937 
to 1947. Also contains 10 cardinal elements which are 
necessary in writing salable syndicate short-shorts. 
vance orders. 


POSTPAID 
TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 


“We seldom see a book that contains so much juicy meat 

and so little gristle.’’"—Writer’s Monthly. ‘‘His advice is 

clear-cut and terse . .. an invaluable aid to the writer.” 

—Writers’ Market and Methods. ‘‘Helpful advice on the 

wr ogg for this form. Practical and valuable.’’—The 
rit 


POSTPAID... 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER, INC., this book contains important chapters 
on writing and ‘selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames Williams, Thomas W. Duncan, Walter S. 
Campbell and others. 


POSTPAID... 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 








P. ©. BOX 539 


DIGEST 


Baiting the Story Trap 
(Continued from page 21) 

character’s values and goals, the more} 
care about him. And the more we @ 
about him, the more intense and impg 
ant the struggle in which he is enga 
becomes to us. How the conflict ends q 
the problem gets solved determines 
type of story in that it determines whet 
positive or negative values and goals hg 
survived and in what condition. In q 
sense, it facilitates writing to have the a 
ing known before the story is begun—bef 
the detail of the conflict has been tho 
out. Otherwise, it is somewhat awk 
it seems to me, to have the burden of ¢ 
story at the mercy and whim of the deta 

I'll venture that the relative importam 
of your story problems will change for y 
from time to time. But by taking sté 
of your own changing values and goals 
will discover why. It isn’t likely that y 
will tie the same kind of knots or ride f 
same high wire in this fiction business 
your life. Improving the act—writing n 
successful stories again—and again—< 
However, | 


again—that’s the hard part. 
like to think that as long as our criticis 


our achievement, we'll be 
Copyright, 1948, by Kingsley Tu 


surpasses 
right. 





New York Writers 
Sir: 

The Writers Short Story Conference, now 
its tenth year, meets regularly each Th 
evening near Washington Square, New ¥ 
City. 

A few memberships are open to writers 
perienced and actively working at short st 
writing. Henry W. Linn, 

Newark 8, N. J. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for pub-_ 
lished short-shorts. If you have written a short-short 
which ™ think should sell, by all means let me 
or you in the current popular markets: 
ER, are also wide open for all types of 
and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. 
Reading and handling fees: $2.00 for short-shorts) 
to 1,500 words; $3.00 from 1,500 to 3,500 wo 
$5.00 from 3,500 to 5,000 words ; serials and novel 
$10.00; articles and columns, $3.00 up to 3,00 
nets poems, $1.00 each. Sales commission 10 
on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign s: 


ROBERT OBERFIRS| 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 

150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER 
IND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike 
d pething Cy be simpler to oeete. You simply 
P: hand to yourself, and you have A COM- 
LETE W ORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY 
OR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, 
setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 


sre of imitations PRICE $1.00 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
orkable blueprint of how to build salable stories 


PRICE $1.00 


COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
tever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c¢ each 


ostpaid. 
1. PT he Nature of the Short Story. 
2. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
: Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
5. The Essential Factors of the Plot’ Value; Planning ; 
Suspense; Twists; R s Doubts, Etc. 
4 Viewpeint cand Visualization. 


Transition. 
8. Planning a Writing -_ pee te St 
. The Sctenee of Selling Manuscri; — 
ou may order a th 
t ny one, or = calalite este of 





THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas'’ used in 
g the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
1—THE LOVE STORY. 
2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
ag eee OF THE ‘"PULP’' ACTION 


Price—25¢ each postpaid 
» 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE Aap ston) OF THE "QUALITY 
GROUP" STO 
including analysis of one vt Laurence R,. D’Orsay’s 
published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish to sell to the 
“quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
With appearance in their pages. Price 3 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE "SMOOTH 
— WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprin a_story from the book, “STORIES 
YOu tan SELL,” originally published in Woman’s 
_ aapacion. With step-by-step analysis. 


ree WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














Mr. B. Williams, who, under several pen-names, 
has had over a hundred stories published in some of 
the best magazines, some years ago was an “unsuccess- 
ful writer.” The first scripts he sent in to the Criticism 
and Sales Service were rejected because they could 
not be made salable. 

But one day Mr. Williams sent a story it was 
possible to revise. It sold to the first editor to whom 
it was submitted, and this, together with his subse- 
quent work in the Professional Collaboration Service, 
established him firmly as an author. 


In the D’Orsay files are the records of scores of 
similar cases. If these clients had allowed the failure 
of their first stories to discourage them, they would 
still be “unsuccessful writers” toiling at uncongenial 
and poorly-paid tasks, instead of being highly suc- 
cessful ones. 

If you are struggling for success, these letters 
should interest you: 

“In a little more than a month you have helped 
me attain what years did not accomplish.” (*) 

“I am especially busy right now. My publishers, 
Longmans, Green & Co., keep me hard at it. My 
eighteenth book has just gone to the publishers . . . 
My best wishes are ever with you. I know from 
experience that you are particularly gifted to help 
struggling amateurs over the hump of discouragement 
and aptless muddling . . . You did much for me in my 
early days of fumbling.” (*) 

“You must have been told this many times by 
your clients, but I repeat it: Yours is the best help for 
writers I’ve ever seen.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If you are tired of writing without selling, send 
for the 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON 
REQUEST. It gives details of how the D’Orsay 
Service works with writers, and contains vital infor- 
mation, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect 
your pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


D’‘ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); "Writing Novels to Sell" ($2.50); “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks” ($3.00): “Stories You Can Sell" ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($2.50), ete. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 





PROFESSIONAL 
WRITER 


Help You 


HERE ARE TWO WAYS of becoming a selling writer, the /ong 

way and the short way. When you take the long way, you enroll in 
a course, secure all the textbooks you can find and settle down to several 
years of intensive study. If you are still under twenty-five, plan to make 
writing your life’s work, and are equipped with money and good health, 
it is the method I recommend. 


But if you have a particular manuscript on hand which you would 
like to sell, you will not care to wade through years of tedious training 
in an effort to absorb all writing technique. You realize that perhaps 
only a few things are wrong with your story, and a few hours of personal 
help from a practicing writer will make it right. This is the consultation 
method; it is what I offer my clients. 


I have no printed lessons, no stock criticisms, no tailor-made 
formulas. When you come to me, I give your manuscript careful con- 
sideration and decide on the type of service that will work most effec- 
tively for you. Whether your script requires PROFESSIONAL EDIT- 
ING, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM or COMPLETE REVISION, 
I am prepared to furnish the specific aid it needs. 


Here is how we get started: Write me a note 
today, asking for my 2,000 word folder, which 
explains in detail how | work with authors. Also, 
include any information you wish to give concerning 
your own work. 


CHARLES 


Interviews by arrangement only 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 











